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THE LOSS OF EARLY PURITY OF CHARACTER. 


Over the beauty of the plum and the apricot, 
there grows a bloom and beauty more exquisite 
than the fruit itself;—a soft, delicate plush that 
everspreads its blushing cheek. Now if you 
strike your hand over that, and it is once gone, it 
is gone for ever; for it never grows but once. 
Take the flower that hangs in the morning, im- 
pearled with dew—arrayed as no queenly woman 
ever was arrayed with jewels. Once shake it, so 
that the beads roll off, and you may sprinkle water 
over it as carefully as you please, yet it can never 
be made again what it was when the dew fell si- 
lently upon it from heaven! On a frosty morning, 
you may see the panes of glass covered with land- 
scapes—mountains, lakes, trees, blended in a beau- 
tiful, fantastic picture. Now lay your hand upon 
the glass, and by the seratch of your finger, or by 
the warmth of your palm, all the delicate tracery 
will be obliterated! So there is in youth a beau- 
ty and purity of character, which, when once 
touched and defiled, can never be restored; a 
fringe more delicate than frost-work, and which, 
when torn and broken, will never be re-embroid- 
ered. A man who has spotted and soiled his 
garments in youth, though he may seek te 
make them white again, can never wholly do it, 
even were he to wash them with his tears. When 
a young man leaves his father’s house, with the 
blessing of his mother’s tears still wet upon his 
forehead, if he once loses that early purity of 
character, it is a loss that he can never make 
whole again. Such is the consequence of crime. 
Its effect cannot be eradicated ; it can only be for- 
given. It is a stain of blood that we can never 
make white, and which can be washed away only 
in the blood of Christ, that “ cleanseth from all 
ein!” 

HOW TO BEAR LITTLE TROUBLES. 

There is a kind of narrowness into which, in 
our every-day experiences, we are apt to fall, and 
against which we should most carefully guard. 
When a man who is in perfect health has a wound 
inflieted upon him,—a wound in his foot, a cut in 
his finger, a pain in his hand—he is almost always 
sure to feel, even though it be only a small part 
that is suffering, and the suffering itself be un- 
worthy of the name, that the perfect soundness 
of all the rest of his body counts as nothing; and 
a little annoyance is magnified into a universal 
pain. Only a ‘single point may be hurt, and yet 
he feels himself clothed with uneasiness, or with 
a garment of torture. So God may send ten 
thousand mercies upon us, but if there happen to 
be only one discomfort among them, one little 
worry, or fret, or bicker, all the mercies and all 
the comforts are forgotten, and count as nothing! 
One little trouble is enough to set them all aside! 
There may be an innumerable train of mercies 
which, if they were stopped one by one, and 
questioned, would seem like angels bearing God’s 
gifts in their hands! But we forget them all, in the 
remembrance of the most trivial inconvenience! 
A man may go about all the day long—discontent- 
ed, fretting, out of humor—who, at evening, on 
asking himself the question, ‘‘ What has ailed me 
to-day ?” may be filled with shame on being un- 
able to tell! The annoyance is so small and 
slight that he cannot recognize it; yet, its power 
over him is almost incredible. He is equally 
ashamed with the cause and the result. 

We may fall into such a state merely through in- 
difference, and remain there simply because we have 
fallen into it, and make no effort to getout. Whena 
man starts wrong early in the morning, unless he 


is careful to set himself right before he has gone | 
far, he will hardly be able to straighten out his | 


crookedness until noon or afternoon—if haply 
then ; for a man is like a large ship—he eannot 
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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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VOLUME X. 


once God touched me by his living commandment. 
Sin revived, and all the corruption of my old trans- 
gressions, all the ghastly remembrances of my old 
folly and iniquity, all my former deficiencies, all 
my pridé and vanity, all my self-righteousness, 
all my lusts, all that was wicked in me, suddenly 
rose up in baleful resurrection before my eyes, 
and | fell stricken to the ground with horror at the 
sight!” This was not the experience of Paul 
alone; it has been repeated more or less vividly in 
the lives of thousands and thousands of persons, 
from that day to this; for men, while they are 
proud, and vain, and ignorant, are contented with 
their own condition, and conceited in their own fa- 
vor; but when the revealing touch of God’s Spirit is 
felt within them, and they see and understand 


eo) 


the law of God, “Sin revives and they die! 


A MOVABLE CONSCIENCE. 


There are some kinds of chemical substances 
which, being exposed at a low temperature, main- 
tain their form and figure, but which, being subject- 
ed to a slight degree of heat exhale and disappear. 
So itis with some men’s consciences. For instance, 
let a man promise that he will bear such and such 
afpart in a venture. Now, if the matter goes to a 
settlement, and the settlement is made so that his 
feelings are regarded, he feels himself bound to 
pay what he has promised. But if any one 
among those with whom he has been dealing is 
avaricious or grasping, and takes advantage 
of him, and if his feelings become wounded and 
inflamed, you will hear such a man say, “ Well, 
if they had done right, I would have paid the 
money; but they have acted so meanly toward 
me, that I declare I won’t pay a cent!” Just 
as though a man’s obligations to pay what he 
has solemnly promised to pay, depended merely 
upon the fact of his being angry or in a good 
humor! Just as though conscience is to be heed- 
ed when a man’s mind is serene and quiet, and 
to be laid aside when men are tempest-tossed 
with their own passions! What is the worth of a 
movable conscience which may be shifted at 
pleasure ? 

JUDGING EVIL OF OTHERS. 


Suppose it should be givento some malign angel 
to put upon every man some outward visible mark 
of the thoughts that you have had of him during the 
passage of asingle day ; and that at evening these 
men should come up before you, one by one, each 
having a blotch upon him significant of the judg- 
ment which you had passed! What would you 
think, at such a sight as you would then see? 
Why, it would be as if a hospital had opened its 
doors, and let out a troop of its miserable, spotted, 
scarred, deformed, leprous inmates! You would 
say, “Who are these wretched, diseased crea- 
tures? Ah, who arethey?” “ They are the men 
who come before you, bringing only the spots and 
stains that you have given them!” Ah! letevery 
man heed the Apostle’s injunction, and let every 
man be not only slow to hear and to speak, but 
slow even to think evil of his fellow-men ! 


HUMILITY BEFORE GOD. 


I think that a view of what we are before God, 
of our leanness, of our littleness, of our weakness 
and imperfection, is enough to keep down the 
risings of any man’s pride. I think there are times 
when, if a man should receive a full, clear view 
of what he is himself, in comparison with what 
God is, all hope and almost life itself would be 
crushed out of him! And itis only when God 
reveals himself in the person of Jesus Christ, par- 
doning sins, and overlooking our errors and im- 
perfections, that we are enabled to have hope! 
But while, in the view of God, every Christian 
feels that he is not only sinful, but ignominiously 
so, and degraded beyond all expression, yet there 
is in his experience of the love which Christ has for 
him notwithstanding his weakness and impurity, 
a certain boldness that lifts him up and gives him 
confidence to stand in the very presence of God! 

Did you ever see achild, which through a period 
of days and weeks had little by little been gather- 
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Deatn and Lire.—As he cannot rise again the res- 
urrection of the body, that doth not first die the death 
of the bedy, no more can he be born the birth of the 
soul, that doth not first die the death of sin. It is ne- 
cessary that he which will be born twice should die 
once while he lives, and he that will once rise the res- 
urrection of life should die twice. That I may live 
ever, I will die daily — Henshaw. 

Tue Sivence or tHe Biste.—There is such fullness 
in that Book that oftentimes it says much by saying 
nothing ; and not only its expressions but its silences 
are teaching, like the dial in which the shadow as well 
as the light informs us.—Boyle. 

Dutres.—Observed duties maintain our credit, but 
secret duties maintain our life —Flavel. 

Reason anp Sznsr.—The lower your senses are 
kept, the better you may govern them. Appetites 
are commonly like two buckets, when one is at the 
top, the other is at the bottom. Now, of the two, I 
had rather the reason-bucket should be uppermost. 
The senses are some of them so mean they relish 
scarcely anything but what they beg for.—Collier. 

THANKFULNESs.—Many favors which God giveth us 
ravel out for want of hemming, through our own un- 
thankfulness ; for though prayer purchaseth blessings, 
giving praise doth keep the quiet possession of them. 
—Thomas Fuller. 

Prayer.—One hour of solitude passed in sincere 
and earnest prayer, or the conflict with and conquest 
over a single passion or bosom sin, will teach ue more 
of thought, will more effectually awaken the faculty, 
and form the habit of reflection, than a year’s etudy in 
the schools without them.—Coleridge. 

Tue Union or THE Sov, anv THE Bopy.—I can- 
not comprehend why any one who admits the union of 
the soul and the body, should pronounce jt impossible 
for the human nature to be united to the divine, in a 
manner ineffable and incomprehensible by reason. 
Neither can I see any absurdity in admitting that sin- 
ful man may become regenerate or a new creature, by 
the grace of God reclaiming him froma carnal life 
to a spiritual life of virtue and holiness. And since 
the being governed by sense and appetite is contrary 
to the happinees and perfection of a rational creature, 
I do not at all wonder that we are prescribed self-de- 
nial.— Berkeley. 

AxsstinENcE.—If thou wouldst preserve a sound 
body, use fasting and walking; if a healthful soule, 
fasting and praying; walking exercises the body, 
praying exercises the soule, fasting cleanses both.— 
Enchiridion. 

Frequent Prayer.—Pray often, because thou sin- 
nest always ; repent quickly, lest thou die suddenly. 
He that repents it because he wants power to act it, 
repents not of asin till he forsakes not; he that wants 
power to actuate his sin, hath not forsaken his sin, but 
his sin him.— Quarles. 

Benerits or Apversity.—No man is more misera- 
ble than he that hath no adversity; that man is not 
tried whether he be good or bad; and God never 
crowns those virtues which are only faculties and dis- 
positions; but every act of virtue is an ingredient 
into reward—God so dresses us for heaven.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Power or Tempration.—I know from experience 
that habit can, in direct opposition to every convic- 
tion of the mind, and but little aided by the elements 
of temptation, induce a repetition of the most unwor- 
thy actions. The mind is weak where it has once 
given way. It is long before a principle restored can 
become as firm as one that has never been moved. 
It is as in the case of the mound of a reservoir: if this 
mound has in one place been broken, whatever care 
has been taken to make'the repaired part as strong as 
possible, the probability is that, if it give way again, 
it will be in that place.—Foster. 

Praver.—* Oratio est clavis diei, et sera noctis,”— 
Prayer is the key of the day, and lock of the night. 
And we should every day begin and end, bid ourselves 
good-morrow and good-night with prayer. This will 
make our labor prosperous, and our rest sweet.—Lord 
Berkeley, 1670. 

Way or Lire —If the way to heaven be narrow, 
itis not long; and if the gate be straight, it opens 
into endless life.— Beveridge. 

REePENTANCE.—With the same height of desire thou 
hast sinned, with the like depth of sorrow thou must 
repent; thou that hast sinned to-day, deferre not thy 





ing ugliness, and seeming to be aching for a whip- 
ping? By-and-by he comes to a state in which it 





turn round in a small space, and must make his 
sweep in a large curve. 
heavenly mind, we are apt to carry it With us 
through the day ; but if we wake up with a fret- 
ful, peevish, discontented disposition, we are apt 
to carry that all the day, and all the next day too! 
I have comforted myself, and risen out of this state 
of mind, by saying to myself, ‘“‘ Well, you are in 
trouble; something has come upon you which is 
painful ; but will you let it clasp its arms around 
you, and shut you in its embrace from the 
sight and touch of all the many other things that 
are accounted joys? Wiil you suffer yourself to 
be saddled and ridden by it?” It is well to re- 
member that there is a way of overcoming present 
troubles by a remembrance of present mercies. 
The Apostie Paul knew this, and so exhorted 
us to“ look unto Jesus, who, for the joy that was 
set before him, endured the cross, despising the 
shame.” All that Christ had to bear, he bore 
patiently,—he carried his sorrow about with him 
as a very little thing. Why? Because of the 
“joy that was set before him!” O, let us apply 
the exhortation faithfully to ourselves; and when 
we are worried, and tempted to give way to vexa- 
tion, let us seek a sweet relief in the thought of 
the blessedness that is set before us to be an in- 
heritance for ever! 


‘© SIN REVIVED AND | DIED.” 


The Apostle Paul says, “ I was alive without 
the law once, but when the commandment came 
sin revived and I died.” A man walking in a 
beautiful field on a bright summer morning, when 
the sun is golden and makes everything it shines 
upon golden too, asks himself, “ What field is 
this?” He thinks, “ Perhaps this field, in the old 
tevolutionary struggle, was deluged with gore; 
and perhaps there are now at the roots of these 
flowers, and of this grass, the very instruments of 
war that were used in the conflict, and the bones 
of those who fell in wielding them.” Suppose that 
as he walks, thus musing, and looking at the 
clouds and the sunlit face of Nature, all at once, in 
the places where he saw flowers and shrubs, there 
should be protruding bones !—the gaunt bones of 
an arm, or of a hand!—or that a skull, ghastly 
and appalling, shoyld break through, and that all 
the hideous carcases of the men who fought and 
died in the old battle should begin to stir them- 
selves in every part of the field, with terror in their 
forms and figures, and greater terror still in their 
movements, and that they should utter again the 
shriek of war, horrible and sepulchral! This would 
be like what the Apostle saw, and what he meant 
when he wrote these words. It is as though he had 
said, T was alive once without the law ; and all at 





| is plain that there must be a break-out; and an oe- 
If we wake up with a | 


casion occurs, perhaps, from some trifling circum- 

stance, in which he is brought to a direct issue 

with the parent, and the question is, who shall 
| conquer, the mother or the child? She expostu- 
lates, but the child grows red and swells with an- 
| ger; she pleads with him, and uses all her power 
| to bring him to a reconciliation on the basis of jus- 
tice; but nothing will do; and at last, when eve- 
rything else has failed, and she has been unable by 
gentle means to subdue his haughty pride—if she 
does what she ought to do, she gives him a sound 
whipping! He is quickly subdued and filled with 
shame, yet not entirely humbled; but when he 
sees the much-loving mother, who has wept with 
even more pain and suffering than the child him- 
self, going about the room,—a kind of living 


music to the child’s unconscious feeling !— 
taking her seat at last in some win- 
dow-nook with sorrow upon her face, he 


comes to himself, and, thinking a moment, feels 
that all the old dark flood of ugliness has gone 
away, and an entirely new feeling begins to take 
possession of him. He looks at the face of the 
mother, with love swelling in his heart, and 
wishes that he were sitting at her feet. And when 
she says, “ My child, why do you not come to 
me?”—with another burst of tears, not of pain 
and wounded feeling, but of joy and love,—he 
throws himself into her arms, and buries his head 
in her bosom! Ah! if I remember arizht, I can 
recount many similar experiences in my own ear- 





brance of such childhood’s scenes, because the re- 
lation of my own disobedient heart to my mother 
when she punished me, is the best illustration 
which I can give you of the relation of the soul of 
a rebelling child of God to his chastising hand! 
When after being puffed up with pride and 
vanity, from being engaged in worldly pur- 
suits, and being contented with mere worldly 
moralities, I am suddenly, by afflictions or disap- 
pointments, or by the direct visitation of God’s 
Holy Spirit, humbled and brought to the very 
earth with contrition, oh! who can tell how sweet 
it is to take hold of the outreached hand of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to go up into the confidence 
and embrace of his love! I am nothing myself; 
J am entirely humbled and subdued ; only I 
feel his love in my heart, and my heart swells 
with love in return. These are days of sweet- 
ness! These are days of heavenly joy! These 
are days of true humility! O how lowly a man 
bows, and how lowly he walks, who has a view 
of his own littleness and emptiness in comparison 
with the greatness and the fullness of the ever- 
living and ever-loving God! 





repentance till to-morrow ; he that hath promised par- 
don to thy repentance, hath not promised life till thou 
repent.— Quarles. 

Resurrection.—As for the resurrection of the dead, 
I do not conceive it so very contrary to the analogy 
of nature, when I behold vegetables left to rot in the 
earth rise up again with new life and vigor; ora 
worm, to all appearance dead, change its nature, and 
that, which in its first being crawled on the earth, 
become a new species, and fly abroad with wings.— 
Berkeley. 


Aspiration.—I have seen a lark rising from his bed 
of grass and soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and 
in hopes to get to heaven and climb above the clouds ; 
but the poor bird was beaten back with the loud sigh- 
ing of an eastern wind, and his motion made irregular 
and inconstant, descending more at every breath of 
the tempest than all the vibrations of his wings served 
to exalt him, till the little creature was forced to sit 
down and pant, and stay till the storm was overpast ; 
aud then it made a prosperous flight ; for then it did 
rise and sing, as if it had learned music and motion 
from some angel as he passed some time through the 
air. Soisthe prayer of the good man when agitated 
by any passion. He fain would speak to God, and 
his words are of this earth, earthly ; he would look to 
his Maker, but he could not help seeing also that 
which distracted him, anda tempest was raised and 
the man overruled; his prayer was broken, and his 
thoughts were troubled, and his words ascended to the 
clouds, and the wandering of his imagination recalled 
them, and in all the fluctuating varieties of passion 
they are never like to reach God atall. But he sits 





ly life; and I am brought back into the remem- | 


him down and sighs over his infirmity, and fixes his 
| thoughts upon things above, and forgets all the little 
vain passages of this life, and his spirit is becalmed, 
and his soul is even and still, and then it softly and 
sweetly ascends to heaven on the wings of the Holy 
Dove, and dwells with God, till it returns, like the 
useful bee, loaded with a blessing and the dew of heay- 
en.—Jeremy Taylor. 

Waces or Sin.—The wages that sin bargains for 
with the sinner are, life, pleasure, and profit ; but the 
wages it pays him with are, death, torment, and de- 
struction. He that would understand the falsehood 
and deceit of sin, must compare its promises and its 
payments together. —Dr. South. 

Tue Cross.—The cross is the concord of Scriptures, 
and, as it were, the boundary and border-land of old 
and new things. The cross confederates heaven and 
earth ; the cross rejoins men and angels in the unani- 
mity of their aneient concord. The cress is the death 
of vice, and the fountain and life of all virtue. The 
cross is the courage of those that are fighting bravely ; 
the recovery of those that are fallen; the crown of 
those that are victorious. The cross subjects us to a 
momentary death, and recompenses us with eternal 
life —Peter Damiani. 

Ienorance.—So long as thou art ignorant, be not 
asham’d to learn; he that is so fondly modest not to 
acknowledge his own defects of knowledge, shall in 








rance ; ignorance is the greatest of all infirmities, and, 
justified, the chiefest of all follies —Quaries. 
Crosx or Lire —The last act of life is sometimes 
like the last number in a sum, ten times greater than 
all the rest.—Collier. 
CuristTianity.—If ever Christianity appears in its 
power, it is when it erects its trophies on the tomb; 
when it takes up its votaries where the world leaves 
them, and fills the breast with immortal hope in dying 
moments.— Robert Hall. 
True Covrack.—True courage is the result of rea- 
soning. A brave mind is always impregnable. Res- 
olution lies more im the head than in the veins, and s 
just eense of honer and of infamy, of duty and of re- 
ligion, will earry us further than all the force of me- 
chaniem.— Collier, 
Tue Press anD Revivats.—Great care should be 
taken that the press should be improved to no purpose 
contrary to the imterest of this work. We read that 
when God fought against Sisera for the deliverance of 
his oppressed cliurch, they that handle the pen of the 
writer came to the help of the Lord in that affair.— 
Edwards. 
Tue Saspatu.+It was a saying of Sir Robert Pee): 
“T never knew aman to escape failures in either mind 
or body, who worked seven days in a week.” 
Tue Love or Curist.—The following earnest and 
pure verses were written by Francis Xavier, a distin- 
guished Roman Catholic missionary to the Indies of 
the sixteenth century : 
“ Then why, O blessed Jesus Christ, 
Should I notlove thee well? 
Not for the hope of winning heaven, 
Or of escaping hell. 
“ Not with the hope of gaining aught, 
Or meking a reward ; 
But asthyself hast loved me, 
O ever-loving Lord. 
*' Even 80 I love thee, and will love, 
And in thy praise will sing, 
Solely because thou art my God, 
And my eternal King.” 
Wuat ts Eartu!—The following epigrammatic 
aud singular lines are a complete answer to the ques- 
tion : 
What is earth, sexton? A place to dig graves; 
What is earth, rich man? A place to work slaves; 
What is earth, gray-beard? A place to grow old ; 
What is earth, miser? A place to dig gold ; 
What is earth, schoolboy? A place for my play ; 
What is earth, maiden? A place to be gay ; 
What is earth, seamstress? A place where I weep ; 
What is earth, sluggard? <A good place to sleep; 
What is earth, soldier? A place for a battle ; 
What is earth, herdsman? A place to raise cattle; 
What is earth, widow? A place of true sorrow ; 
What is earth, tradesman? I'll tell you to-morrow ; 
What is earth, sick man? Tis nothing to me; 
What is earth, sailor? My home is the sea; 
What is earth, statesman’ A place to win fame; 
What is earth, author? I'll write there my name ; 
What is earth, monarch? For my realm ’tis given ; 
What is earth, Christian? The gateway to heaven. 
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A REFORMER IN COLONIAL TIMES. 








Amonce the philanthropists of the eighteenth century, 
no one ranks higher than James Oglethorpe. He did 
not, like Howard, “take the gauge and circumference 
of human misery,” but he led that company of whom 
Thomson says : 


“ And here, can I forget the generous band 
Who touched with eseial woe, redressive searched 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail ; 
Where misery moans unpitied and unheard, 
Where sicknees pines, where thirst and hunger burn, 
And poor misfortune feels the lash of vice ?” 


Nothing more signally marks the influence of Chris- 
tianity on society than the treatment of poor debtors. 
In the old republics they were ever at the mercy of 
the lordly creditor. Slavery was the common lot of 
such persons in Greece and Rome. In some instances 
the life of the debtor was at the will of the creditor. 
The influence of the civil law pervaded the dark ages, 
and the light of Christian love did not shine into the 
prisoner’s cell till long after the Reformation. For two 
centuries creeds alone absorbed the attention of polem- 
ics and theologians. They prized faith above works, 
and oftener asked, What shall I believe’? than, What 
shall I do! In the meantime, the poor were over- 
looked ; the prisoner was forgotten. 

The attention of Oglethorpe was first called to this 
subject by visiting an old friend, Sir William Rich, in 
1722, who was confined for debt in the Fleet prison. 
He was astonished to find him loaded with chains, de- 
prived of the necessaries of life, and treated in all re- 
spects like a malefactor. His sympathies were deeply 
moved. He brought the matter immediately be- 
fore the Parliament, and a committee of investigation 
was ordered, and the inhuman creditors were exposed 
and sometimes punished. Knowing that the poor 
could not rise at home amid ceaseless competition, he 
sought to provide an asylum abroad for the indigent 
and persecuted. Acecordingly, he conceived the plan 
of a colony for such people (including the Moravians) 
on the continent of America. He was so far in ad- 
vance of his age as to oppose the introduction both of 
ardent spirits and slaves into his new colony. One 
man could not carry out such a project alone. Ogle- 
thorpe therefore procured a company charter in 1782, 
for himself and twenty-one associates, authorizing the 
planting of a colony in Georgia. Speaking of the claes 
of persons he designed to benefit, Gen. Oglethorpe said : 
“They are oppressed with poverty and misfortune ; 
are unable to be at the charge of removing from their 
miseries. Some are undone by guardians, some by 
lawsuits, some by accidents in commerce, some by 
stocks and bubbles, and some by suretyship. * * What 
various misfortunes may reduce the rich, the indus- 
trious, to the danger of a prison, to a moral certainty 
of starving! These are the people that may relieve 
themselves and strengthen Georgia by resorting thith- 
er, and Great Britain by their departure.” He esti- 
mated the number of debtors that were annually im- 
prisoned in the empire at fourthousand. These were 
a tax to the country, and were useless to themselves. 
They could not labor if they would ; of course, the 
plea that he was depriving the country of those whose 
services were needed at home was for ever barred. 
One of the restrictions introduced by the founder into 
the rules of the colony, prohibited the use and import- 
ation of rum into Georgia. Every argument which 
ingenuity or appetite could devise was urged against 
the salutary restraint. Ardent spirits were then con- 
sidered essential to health and life, especially in a 
warm elimate. Another rule forbade the introduction 
of slaves. This called forth the loudest complaints 
from the emigrants. The reasons given for this rule 
were very sensible. Francis Moore, in his “ Voyage 
to Georgia,” says: “It is necessary not to permit 
slaves in such a country, for slaves starve the poor /a- 
borer. For, if the gentleman can have his work done 
by a slave, who is a carpenter or bricklayer, the ear- 
penters and masons of that country must starve for 
want of employment; and so of other trades.” The 
Trustees, also, prohibited trade with the Indians. Not- 
withstanding these salutary rules, dictated by the 
purest philanthropy, the colony for many years lan- 
guished. It is possible that the character of the set- 
tlers, who had been unfortunate in business at home, 
may have been ill adapted to the settlement of a new 
country. Their misfortunes were due, in part, to their 
inefficiency. With new recruits of greater enterprise, 
the colony advanced. Gen. Oglethorpe lived to see 
his infant plantation become an independent state. By 
habits of strict temperance he enjoyed a green old age 
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LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


. . « It is eaid that the MS. ofa novel by Sir Charles 

Napier, (the conqueror of Beinde) called Harold, the 

Last of the Saxon Kings, has just come to light. The 

ground occupied is the same as that of Sir Edward 

Bulwer’s romance, and it is said that there is even an 

identity in certain of the characters. 

. . » Among the important discoveries constantly 

being made by the Coast Survey, the office has just 

received intelligence of a new channel leading into St. 

George’s Sound and Apalachicola Bay, in Florida, with 

four feet more water on the bar than at the entrance 

commonly used. The new channel is close under the 

eastern end of Dog Island. 

. . . A series of forty finely executed cuts of Thor- 

waldsen’s principal bas-reliefs, have been presented to 

the School of Design for Women, by Mr. Wm. M. 

Neille, an English gentleman of this city. 

... Mr. F. B. Carpenter, a well-known portrait- 

painter in thie city, is at present engaged on a three- 

quarter length portrait of the venerable Dr. Lyman 

Beecher. 

. . . Among other things proscribed in France under 
Louis Napoleon’s rigorous rule, is the Marseilles Hymn. 

To many of our readers “the air” may be familiar, 
since it is played, after a fashion, on some of the 
street organs and elsewhere ; but to judge of its in- 
spiriting, soul-stirring power, it should be heard per- 
formed by afull orchestra, before an audience of pa- 
trietic Frenchmen. Those who have heard Madame 
Rachel recite the words of the hymn, and witnessed 
their effect on a French auditory, bear witness to the 
reason why its use is now forbidden in France. The 
Mareellaise was composed by a young French soldier, 
during the period of the first Revolution, and its effect 
upon the minds of the people was like a sudden and 
irresietible inspiration. 

. .. A volume of sermons by Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, addressed chiefly to Young Christians, or 
to persons newly converted, is to be published early 
in the summer, by Derby & Jackson, New York. 

... Wm. Oland Bourne, Esq., of this city, has 
nearly completed his history of the Public School Sys- 
tem of New York. It will embrace a complete re- 
view of the important controversies with the Baptists, 
the Methodists, and the Roman Catholics in relation to 
the School Fund, and will be a valuable reference- 
book for the libraries of educationists, politicians, and 
controversialists of every class. 

.. . Charles Reade, the popular novelist, and W. 
H. Ruseell, the well-known former Crimean and present 
East Indian correspondent of the London Times, are 
both coming to the United States to lecture. When, 
it ie not stated. 














Tus following persons are engaged as special 
contributors to the coluzas of The Independent, 
over their own signatures :—Rev. Grorez B. Ouun- 
ver, D.D, (C.,) Rev. Hewny Warp Buarcusa, (%,) 
and Mrs. Hannizt Baacurza Stowe, (H. B. 8.) 
Corresgondents 

from different sections of the Union ; from England, 
France, Germany, Switserland, Italy, and the Holy 
Land, have been engaged to write for the columns 
of THIS JOURNAL. 


—— ee eee 


dotes of the great actors on and off the stage, boxers, 
gamblers, duelists, drunkards, ete. ete., appropriately 
garnished with the slang and scandal of thatday. Of 
nothing was he more indignant than of being treated 
as a man of letters. 

. . » Tennyson's stanzas on the Eagle have been 
perodied. The original are as follows : 


“He clasps the crag with hooked hands, 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the acure world he stands. 


“The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls : 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunder-bolt he falls.” 
The other aspect of the royal bird is as follows: 
“ With hooked claws he clasps ye fenoe, 
Close by ye hen-roost ; gazing thence, 
He spies a mice what's got no sense. 
* Ye mice beneath can’t well see him: 
He watcheth from his lofty limb, 
Then jumpeth down and grabbeth him.” 

The poet adds, by way of postscript : 

“ The difference, though only faint, 
*Twixt that and this I now will paint: 
His eagle’s wild, my eagle ain't.” 

... Baron Charles Dupin has just placed in the 
Conservatoire des Arts, in Paris,a power-loom that 
weaves silk by electric mechanism. Abbe Caselli, at 
Florence, has invented an electric telegraph cylinder, 
which writes the reproduction of writing and drawing 
on 4 similar cylinder at any distance, and requires no 
intermediate hand to work the transcript. 

... Tennyson has added about one hundred and 
fifty lines to “ Maud,” explanatory of the plot, and re- 
stored the “ Charge of the Light Brigade” to some- 
thing like its former reading. The alterations will be 
found only in the last blue-and-gold edition of his 
poems. 

... Ticknor and Fields have in press a volume of 
essays by Kingsley, and a new poem by Longfellow. 

... In the reign of Queen Margaret of Scotland, the 
Parliament passed an act that any maiden lady, of 
high or low degree, should have the liberty to choose 
for a husband the man on whom she set her fancy. 
If a man refused to marry her, he was heavily fined, 
according to the value of his worldly possessions. 
The only ground of exemption was previous be- 
trethal. 

... In Ireland a sharp fellow is said to be “ as ‘eute 
as Power's fox,” the fox of Ballybotherem, which used 
to read the newspapers every morning to find out 
where the hounds were to meet. 

. Horace Walpele tells a story of a Lord Mayor 
of London in his time, who having heard that a friend 
had had the small-pox twice and died of it, inquired 
if he died the first time or the second. 

... On one occasion, at a rehearsal, Weber said to 





. . . On the 5th of May the Empress of France en- 


bravely, having still the appearance of a very young 
woman. 


yard: “Here lies Estella, who transported a large for- 
tune to heaven in acts of charity, and has gone thither 
to enjoy it.” 

. . . The secular newspapers, during the Revival, 
printed not only whole pages of religious intelligence, 
but whole sermons preached by various ministers ; and 


a sermon by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


Society of Friends in that country. In his advertise- 
ment he states, that notwithstanding the population of 
the United Kingdom has more than doubled itself in 


number than at the beginning of the century. 

. . . There is an apple-tree on the north bank of the 
Maumee river, opposite old Fort Defiance, known as 
the “Old Indian Apple-Tree;” and when General 
Wayne's army was stationed at Fort Defiance in 1794, 
it was large and fruit-bearing. It is a great bearer, 
and one hundred bushels of apples have been gather- 
ed from the tree in one season. 

. . . The expenditure on the British Museum for the 
year ended the 81st of March last, was $338,860. The 
sum required to defray the expenses of the ensuing 
year is $396,375. The number of visitors in 1857 
amounted to 621,034, against 361,714 in 1856. 

... The statue of Dr. Jenner, the discoverer of 
vaccination, has been placed in Trafalgar Square, Lon- 
don. 

. . . Private letters from Mr. Bryant, dated the 24th 
of April, state that he was still detained at Naples by 
the illness of Mrs. Bryant, who, though gradually im- 
proving in health, was not yet well enough to travel. 

. . . Dickens thus mentions the origin of his early 
nom de plume “ Boz: “‘ Boz,’ my signature in the 
Morning Chronicle, appended to the monthly cover of 
this book, and retained long afterwards, was the nick- 
name of a pet child, a younger brother, whom I had 
dubbed Moses, in honor of the Vicar of Wakefield, 


became Boses, and being shortened, became Boz. 
‘Boz’ was a very familiar household word to me long 
before I was an author, and so I came to adopt it.” 

. Washington Irving recently presented the His- 


torical Society with a fine portrait of Jarvis, the 
painter. 


a monument to the memory of the gallant Havelock 


purpose. 
bestowed upon the family of the dead hero—for Have- 


lock left them little save his good name. 

.. . The Misses Brown, daughters of Mr. William 
Brown, a veteran artist of the old English school, have 
opened an academy for instruction in the fine arts, in 
the pleasant little city of Hoboken. 

. .. The sixty-ninth anniversary festival of the 

toyal Literary Fund was celebrated at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Great Queen street, London, Lord 
Palmerston presiding. In proposing “the health of 
Her Majesty,” the Chairman referred to the fact that 
Queen Victoria was the first Sovereign of the country 
who had recognized high literary attainments as a 
claim to the distinctions which it was her prerogative 
to bestow. He need not say he alluded to the peer- 
age which had been conferred upon Lord Macaulay. 
Thanks were returned for “ the Army” by Sir C. Pas- 
ley, and for “the Navy” by Count Platen, the Swedish 
Minister, who passed a portion of his career in the 
service ofthiscountry. Lord Palmerston, in proposing 
the toast of the evening, made an eloquent appeal on 
behalf of the Royal Literary Fund. The health of the 
noble Chairman was next proposed, in very eulogistic 
terms, by Sir R. Murchison, and warmly received by 
the company. His Excellency concluded by propos- 
ing “ The Literature of Great Britain,” for which Pro- 
fessor Creasy, in the absence of Mr. Thackeray, from 
indisposition, responded. The remaining toasts were 
—* The Literature of Continental Europe,” introduced 


Mérimée ; and “The Distinguished Travelers,” pro- 
posed by Mr. Hope, M.P., and responded to by Sir H. 
Rawlinson. The subscriptions and donations an- 
nounced in the course of the evening amounted to 
about £900, Her Majesty heading the list with 100 
guineas. i 

. . . Trelawny says of Byron that his conversation 
was anything but literary, except when Shelley was 
near him. The character he most commonly appear- 
ed in was of the free-and-easy sort, such as had been 
in vogue when he was in London, and when George 











time be so foully impudent to justifie his own igno- 


at 90. He died of fever. Thousands who had enjoy- 
ed his benefactions survived to load his memory with 
praise. E. D. 8. 


IV, wae Regent. His talk was seasoned with ancc- 


tered her thirty-second year ; and Her Majesty wears | trouble.” 


. . . This inscription was found in an Italian grave- | 


last week the New York Sun contained at full length | 
. . . A gentleman in England offers a prize of one | 


hundred guineas for the best, and fifty guineas for the | 
second best, essay on the cause of the decline of the | 


which, being facetiously pronounced through the nose, | 


. . . The ladies of Great Britain are about to erect | 


The fund already raised is nearly sufficient for the | 
This money might be more wisely used, if | 


by Mr. M. Milnes, MP., and acknowledged by M. | 


the performers, “I am very sorry you take so much 
“Not atall,” was the reply. “Yes,” he 
added, “ but I say yes—dat is, for why you take de 
trouble to sing so many notes dat are not in de book.” 

. . . The history of words is the history of trade 
and commerce. Our very apparel is a dictionary. 
We are told of the ‘‘ bayonet,” that it was first. made 
| in Bayonne ; “ cambries,” that they came from Cam- 
| bray; “damask,” from Damascus ; “ arras,” from the 
| city of the same name ; “cordwine,” or “ cordoven,” 
from Cordova; “currants,” from Oorinth; the 
“guinca,” that it was originally coined of gold 

| brought from the African coast so called; “camlet,” 
| that it was woven, at least in part, of camel's hair. 
Such has been the manufacturing progress, that cali- 
coes and muslins are now and then sent to India and 


| the East, and yet the words give standing witness that 


these were once imported from thence ; for “ calico” ig 


} from Calcut, and “ muslin” is from Mousul, a city in 
the last fifty years, the Society of Friends is less in | 


Asiatic Turkey. 





INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER. 





In a late number of the Atlantic Monthly there ap- 
pearsa paper on Intellectual Character, which has giv- 
en rise to some discussion amongst a few of your 
readers, and on which I would make a few observa- 
tions, with your kind permission. The paper in ques- 
tion takes high literary ground, arguing that intellee- 
tual character, unaccompanied by moral character, is 
of inferior worth, and unworthy of our respect or ad- 
miration. Against this I have heard a seemingly 
strong argument urged ; but I maintain that the prin- 

ciple of the essayist is a true one, and that it will yet 
be generally recognized as such. 
| Weare too much in the habit of worshiping aid 
| honoring mere intellect and genius, so-called, forget- 
| ful of what shculd be the end and aim of all great 
and distinguished minds ; and I would fearlessly meet 
| the arguments I have heard triumphantly urged, and 
| say it is an unfortunate thing for the literature of our 
| language that so many of its great names are those 
| of men who have offered the worst or the weakest 
| examples of life for the contemplation of their fellow- 
{ men. I find those we admire and quote as the great- 

est geniuses, to be almost generally men of reprehen- 
| sible lives. There was Shakespeare, whose irregular- 
ities aroused the uneasy remorse of his own latter 
years. Goldsmith was a poor, fiuetuating creature, 








disrespected, and justly, by all who knew him. Swift 


who perished from the indulgence of his passions and 
strong drink ; and the same may be said of Lord By- 
ron. Shelley was hooted out of society, and Coleridge 
sacrificed the better emotions and hopes of a Christian 
to the basest sort of physical intoxication. Moore 
lived the life of a butterfly, and Campbell, and Charles 
Lamb, and Keats loved the low sensual enjoyments, 


| was a sneering man-hater. Burns wasa licentious man 
} 
| 
| 


Tennyson. Other distinguished instances may be 
found, showing that the great moral principle and aim 
were wanting to those whom the world is most prone 

to honor, and who may be considered as more or 
| less, belonging to the class called Bohemian. 


And here L_would say that the literary retrospeot 


| our native American literature. Our writers, and our 
| poets especially, show themselves remarkably free 
from the reprehensible inspirations of their foreign 


| brethren. They are far more pure in purpose, more 
moral in tone, and I maintain with the writer of the 


essay, more elevated and effective as the poets of hu- 
manity. Almost all our poets write to impress moral 


this, I contend, is the guarantee of their future supe- 
riority over all others. This exhibits the pure, true 
dignity of the intellect ; and the time will come when 
Shakespeare, Burns, Byron, and the rest will find the 
lower level of their sensuous and earth-stained verse, 
and the moral singers of our native land obtain the 
general appreciation due to the purity and exalted 
purposes of their literature. We have too long been 
doing homage to the wildness and eccentricities of the 
human mind. A better civilization, in which our own 
writers will lead the way, will yet show how genius 
may be united with steady moral aims, calm thoughis, 
and the strict observance of all the virtues and amen- 








ities of regulated existence in society. Yours, 
7‘ Censor. 
Carelessness In Directing Letters. 


Mr. H. B. Lap, 

No. 22 Beekman st., New York. 

Such is the address of a letter from one of our sub- 
setibers in this state, (not a hundred miles from Clin- 
ton,) inclosing two dollars for the renewal of his sub- 
scription to The fh . We had no right to 
open a letter thus addressed, but we ventured to do so, 


letters sometimes miscarry, when subscribers are eo 
careless in addressing them. 





| while to these, I think, may be added the name of 


gives us great cause of rejoicing in the character of 


lessons of man’s life and his highest interests; and in” 


and were justified by the result. No wonder our 


a 


——- 
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them both asunder, and Elijah went up by a whirl- 
ind into heaven. And Elisha saw it, and he cried, 
My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof! And he saw him no more: and he 
took hold of his own clothes and rent them in two 
pieces.” The deceased was characterized as a godly, 

rayerful, humble, self sacrificing man, one who loved 
the souls of bis fellow-men, aad also as a remarkably 
diligent and successful student of the Bible. Addi- 
tional remarks were made by Rev. J. A. Gallup of Ee- 
gex, Rov. Mr. Hutchins, formerly a missionary asso- 
ciate with Mr. Hoisington, and Rev. O. Cowles, Dis- 
trict Secretary of the A. B.C. F.M. An able minis- 
ter of the New Testament has ceased from his work ; a 
man greatly beloved has gone to his rest. The Lord 
grant many such to feed the Church of God. 

New Bedford, Mas:.—( Correspondence of The Inde- 
pendent.)—Perhaps there is no large town where the 
work of grace has been proportionately so extensive 
asin New Bedford ‘The number of inhabitants is 
twenty-two thouran! Already, this year, about 
eight hundred persous have professed faith, in fifteen 
pburches. One thousand converts is a safe estimate. 
The Congregational churches received by profession 
at the last communicn 2s follows: Rev. Mr. Stowe’s, 
16; Rev. Mr. Craig's, 35: Rev. Mr. Parker's, 74; 
fotel, 125. The daily morning, noon, and evening 
meetings are still con'iuued, with little diminution of 


numbers, and, for the most part, none of life and inte- 
rest. Instances of injuiry and conversion still occur. 
Last evening, the nineteenth weekly union conference 


of churches filled the Baptist church, and was very 
animated. Great frevtom of speech on the part of 
both sexes and all ages, and the singing of new songs, 
diterally as well as s; ivitually, have characterized all 
the meetings. Mora! efforts have accompanied them, 
and delightful practicu! results have been —. 

Westville Congregational Chureh, New Haven. 
—{ Correspondence of ‘the Independent.)—During a few 
months past this chur-h and people have enjoyed a re- 
freshing season, leaving (as we trust) an impression 
deep and abiding upos the hearts of many. The work 
dias been the most powerful among the young, and es- 
pecially the young men of the village. The fathers 
are encouraged, for a yreat cloud has passed away. 

S. P.O. 

Installation in East Bleomfield, N. ¥.—<¢Corre- 
spondence of The Independent.)\—On the 26th of May, 
Rev. Luther Conklin was installed pastor @/the Con- 
gregational church in East Bloomfield by a council 
convened from the n:ighboring churches. The ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. O. E. Daggett, D.D., of 
Canandaigua. Charge to the pastor by the Rev. R. 
R. Kellogg of Lima; Kight Hand of Fellowship by 
Rev. P. F. Sanborn of West Bloomfield. 

The State of Religion in Nebraska.—( Correspond- 
ence of The Independ-nt )—Fremont, Dodge Co., Ne- 
braska, May 18, 155s 

The Congregation«: Association, at its recent semi- 
annual meeting, req: sted me to forward you a sketch 
of the general state o! religion in this territory. Ne- 
braska is by parentxu.;c the twin sister of Kansas, 
though not nurtured |\y the same severe and relentless 
discipline. Our principal topics of consideration 
were the state of relicion through this region, and the 
arrangements for a Seminary of Education. We have 
six Congregational ch rches, including 107 members. 
The church in Omalia, under the ministry of Rev. R. 
Gaylord, contains fifiy members. It was organized 
about two years since. They have a good meeting- 
house, an interesting Sabbath school, and have re- 
cently been favored with « season of revival. Though 
not extensive in its resuite, it has exerted a salutary 
and, we trust, a perman: nt influence. 

At Fontenelle, where we met, is a chureh of thirty- 
one members. The Sabbath school numbers about 
sixty-five teachers an scholars, and appears promis- 
ing. Several addition: have beem made to the church 
by profession during the past year. The village of 
Fontenelle was com aced very early, and it is the 
dJargest inland town in Nebraska. They have lost 
wouch for want of a pastor. 

Fremont is of recent date, but is the most flourish- 
ing village in Platte Valley, though various other set- 
tlements have been commenced. Residing here, I 
preach regularly, except those Sabbaths in which I 
preach at other places in the Valley. At Franklin 
(previously North- bend) I preach once in four weeks ; 
and at Albion more frequently on Sabbath afternoons. 
The church here was orzanized in August last, and, as 
yet, numbers only seven. But we expect accessions 
at our next communion 

At Fort Calhoun, on tie Missouri, a church was re- 
cently organized, consisting of seven. Could they 
have regular preaching, even a part of the time, prob- 
ably much good might be accomplished. At Flor- 
ence also, and Plattford, churehes have been formed ; 
and at various other »]xccs they might be organized, if 
they could be furnishe with the living preacher. At 
present this is impracticable. One of our Association 
das removed from th territory ; another, a Licentiate, 
is now absent, and when he returns he is expected to 
take the charge of our Literary Institution at Fonte- 
nelle. Truly “the laborers are few,” and we impera- 
tively need more. ‘they would find an enterprising 
population, and, we apprehend, as much encourage- 
ment as may be expe icd in a region so newly settled. 


We are few in numler to commence a Literary Iusti- 
tution, but we appreciate the importance of preoccu- 
Ppying the ground with a Seminary under evangelical 
influence. It is to be under the superintendence of a 


Board of Trustees «lected by our Association. It is 
intended to be opened as a college within five years. 
The unfavorable times render our beginning very dif- 
Gicult, but we recollect the Divine direction to Moses, 
“Speak unto the people that they go forward.” 
Trusting to his blessi:z. we proceed. 

Isaac E. Haton, Stated Clerk. 


i Installation in New Haven.—(Correspondence of 
The Independent.)—Rev. Gurdon W. Noyes was in- 
stalled pastor of the South Congregational church and 
society in New Haven on Monday evening, May 24th, 
having already for four years discharged the duties of 
the pastoral office. Introductory Services, Rev. E. E. 
Atwater; Sermon, Rev. J. C. Stiles, D.D.: Installing 
Prayer, Rev. E. L. Cleaveland, D.D.; Charge to the 
Pastor, Rev. 8. W.S. Dutton, D.D.; Right Hand of 
Fellowship, Rev. I. Hf. Hamilton; Address to the 
People, Rev. Wm. ¥. Eustis; Benediction, by the 
Pastor. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 





Mr. Phelps’s Estimate of Foreign Misstons.— 
(Correspondence of ‘I'/ Independent.)—In the Evan- 
geist of last week, in connection with other generous 
charities of the late Mr. Anson G. Phelps, it is stated 
that “for several years past he has given $1,000 a 
year to the American Board of Foreign Missions.” 
it is due to his memory and the influence of his ex- 
ample, that the estimation in which he held the enter- 
prise of foreign missions, as evidenced by his pecu- 
niary contributions, should be correctly exhibited. 
In the Missionary Herald for June, just issued, is an 
acknowledgment of a donation from him of $3,000. 
This is the fourth similar annual eontribution into the 
treasury of the American Board; and last year, in 
addition to this amount, he gave $600 toward liquid- 
ating the debt which oppressed its finances. One of 
the last acts of Christian benefieence which Mr. 
Phelps was permitted to perform, was on the third 
Babbath of April, the making of his fifth subscription 
of $3,000 to this institution. On whom will his man- 
Ble now rest? G. W. W. 


Installation of Rev. Stewart Robinson..—The 
Presbytery of Louisville has installed Rev. Stuart 
Robiason pastor of the Second Presbyterian chureh 
of Louisville. 

An ineident in going te the Assembly.—The 
steamer City of Memphis, on a late trip to New Or- 
feans, had alarge delegation of ministers on board, who 
prere going to New Orleans to attend the Ola School 
General Assembly. Finding they could not reach 
heir destination without imeluding the Sabbath, the 
preachers urged upon the eaptain the propriety of 
Aying the boat up over that day. He refused—saying it 
Wrould cost him $500 to do so. The ministers then got 
Gp a subscription, raised the $500, paid it over, and 
We boos laid up till Monday. Qn going ashore ths 


preachers found a Presbytery in session in the little | 
village where they stopped—the communion service 
was being celebrated, ia which they joined, and there 
they spent the day. 


Anecdote of Dr. Nelson.—Dr. Ross of Alabama— 
who, by the way, is a very comical story-teller—has 
been publishing some reminiscences of Dr. David Nel- 
son, that eminent Presbyterian minister who used to 
wear a “linsey-woolsey coat.” Dr. Ross says of him: 

“ Nelson was a refined and accomplished gentleman. 
His socia] position, aside from his ministerial, was 
equal to any in the United States. And he was es- 
teemed a meet companion for the Clay and the Crit- 
tenden of Kentucky, when his brother was the great 
son-in-law of the great wey | of soe Mountain. I 
told him once, when I found him building a house—a 
cottage—unlike anybody's, with a stump ef a tree left 
in the middle of the parlor as a center-table, I thought 
it might be well for him to dress as he did, for it ob- 
tained for him all the more attention from refined peo- 
ple. ‘How is that? he said, sitting down upon the 
stump. ‘ Why,’ I a ‘you preached lately in 
Washington, and the President invited you to dinner. 
You preached such a sermon as he never heard in his 
life; and then, I have no doubt, he paid you extra at- 
tention lest you might think he felt contempt for you 
on account ef your clothes.’ This hit did him some 
good; he tied his shoes afterward, and wore a better 
cravat.” 


BAPTIST. 





The Revival in Augusta, Me.—(Correspond- 
ence of The Independent )—This city has been large- 
ly blessed during the awakening which has so ex- 
tensively prevailed throughout the country. About 
one hundred and forty persons have united with the 
Methodist chureh on probation,—as is their custom— 
thirty-nine with the Baptist church, twenty-nine with 
the Freewill Baptist church, several with the Congre- 
gational and Episcopal churches.. Many others will 
join some one of these churches. This has been aa 
exceedingly deep and interesting work in this city. 
Many poor men and women, some quite vicious, havo 
been converted, and give good promise of leading new 
and holy lives. Animosities between neighbors have 
been healed. Scores of young men have been brought 
in who have added much strength to the several church- 
es. Meetingsare held every Sabbath at several points 
in the suburbs of the city, which are well attended. 
In our locality, four miles north of the city, about 
forty have been converted. The meetings in the out- 
skirts are conducted by laymen for the most part. 
The work is going on without much abatement of in- 
terest. 

Elder Knapp.— Elder Jacob Kuapp, the celebrated 
revivalist, is to become the pastor of a new Baptist 
church in St. Louis. 


MISCE LLANEOWUS. 





Churehes for the Poor.—( Correspondence of The 
Independent.)—Your correspondent “ Marcus” says 
that “a great religious event at the present time, in 
all the large cities of our land, is houses of worship 
for the poor ;” and adds, “It strikes me that this 
evant ean be supplied without an undue pecuniary 
sacrifice,” by converting “ the upper stories of many 
Jarge warehouses, which are of comparatively little 
value, into churches.” 

Now “it strikes me” that if there are any churches 
inthe city of New York or elsewhere, which are not 
churches for the poor, they had better be converted 
into warehouses, for they are evidently not formed 
after the model of him who said “the Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach the Gospel to the poor.” I speak thus plainly for 
I think it isa fact not sufficiently deprecated, that the 
spirit of caste and of unrighteous distinctions is al- 
ready too manifest in ourchurches. This is the spirit 
which the Apostle James so pointedly condemns, and 
which is condemned by the gexeral tenor of the Gos- 
pel. This is the spirit that says to the rich, “Sit 
here in a good place ;” and to the poor, “Stand thou 
there, or sit here under my footstool.” It is the same 
spirit which leads the rich and the strong to first de- 
spice, and ultimately to oppress and enslave the poor 
and the weak. Let the spirit of caste be banished 
from all our churches, and let our houses of worship 
be so ordered and conducted, that the orderly and 
self-respecting poor shall feel] welcome to them, and 
many who now attend no place of worship will be 
brought under the influence of the Gospel. 

Gorpon. 


A Tract Distributer Resigning his Ageney.— 
(Correspondence of The Independent.)—Rocuester, 
i 

Having for more than a seore of bygone years been 
a tract contributor, and also a tract distributor, 
I can hardly express my surprise and grief in view of 
the present “ bad eminence” of this long-cherished In- 
stitution. When I read the report of Rev. Dr. B.’s 
threat of appeal to the civil arm, in sustentation of the 
pro-slavery Tract clement, I could but with sorrow 
cast wy thoughts back some eighteen hundred years, 
when, with a similar spirit, the “scribe and angry 
priest” invoked the civil arm against “the Lord’s 
anointed.” 

In regard to the tract distribution, I have this day 
resigned my city agency as a distributor in my as- 
signed district. And why! Under the present aus- 
pices of the Society I feel unsafe. True, I have all 
confidence in their existing publications. But what 
may eome next! 

I should by no means be disappointed should some 
of the next issues positively portray the Christian 
character of American slavery. At any rate, my con- 
fidence is gone. I cannot labor for the Society under 
its present apostasy with a good conscience. I there- 
fore, for the first time during more than twenty years 
past, take my leave of this department of labor. For 
the first time, I withhold my hand from contributing 
toward its funds. Still my prayer is, that God will 
give repentance to those who have so greatly erred in 
this matter. Timon. 

A House made of Skulls.—Mr. Hutchinson, an 
African traveler, says that no sight ever seen—not 
even the room of horrors in Madame Tassaud’s shocks 
one so much as the first view of the Bonny ju-ju 
house. The pillars of the two doors are formed of hu- 
man skulls; inside, the ground is paved with them ; 
an altar is erected, on which is a dead iguana; and 
the whole of this is fabricated of the same materials 
as are used in the pillars of the door. ‘Two high col- 
umns of them are beside the altar; a string of jaw- 
bones is hanging by the wall; and these, you are in- 
formed, aro the bones of their enemies of the Andony 
country, which adjoins the Bonny territory, and with 
whom, a few years ago, they waged a furious war. 

Judas Isearlot Burned in Effigy.—The time-hon- 
ored Mexicgn custom of burning “Judas” in effigy 
was duly celebrated in San Francisco on Sunday, 
April 4th. The effigy was appropriately made up, 
Judas being represented with two faces as usual. The 
figure was suspended from a rope, stretched across 
Jackson street. The exhibition concluded about noon, 
when Judas was consigned to the flames. 


A Large Confirmation.—Another large confirms 
tion was recently held by the Provisional Bishop at 
the Church of the Incarnation in this city, of which 
the Rev. H. E. Montgomery is Rector. One hundred 
and twelve received the laying on of hands, of whom 
one hundred and eight belonged to that parish, and 


nearly fifty the fruits of the mission started only a 
few weeks ago. 


The Fulton.street Prayer-Meeting, New York.— 
This meeting, the first of the large noon-day prayer- 
meetings not only in this city but in this country, 
during the present revival, still continues to be crowd- 
ed from day to day. We observe that among the 
usual placards on the gates and the halls is the fol- 
lowing pew one : 

THIS DAILY PRAYER-MRETING, 
(Established 23d, 1857,) 


18 INTENDED TO BE 
4 PERMANENT INSTITUTION. 


The spirit that continues to pervade these meetings 
is truly delightful, and the number of conversions 
that have occurred through their agency has been 
exceedingly large and gratifying. The persons who 
attend are in all ranks of society, and in all occupa- 
tions in the city. Some time ago, it was thonght that 
one special class of individuals were not desired to be 
present, as even their attendance in a pew in the cor- 








ner might suggest disagreeable topics and vexed 


questions. A letter from an intelligent colored man, 
very respectfully and modestly written, was printed 
in the newspapers, in which he described how of 
visiting the meeting, and taking a seat in an inconspic- 
uous place, he was politely requested by one of the 
mansging gentlemen “ to follow him up stairs ;" and 
how, on going up two or three flights of stairs almost 
into the cock-loft, he was told, together with another 
colored person who was pregent, that they might 
there hold a prayer-meeting of two, by themselves, if 
they chose; and how the polite gentleman who had 
thes conducted them up stairs then left them alone and 
went down to serve out his valuable labors in the 
white men’s meeting below! We have been assured, 
however, by Mr. Lamphier that such an occurrence 
will not happen again ; and we are authorized by him 
to etate that colored persons have now as free an invita- 
tion to attend, and to take part, as other Christian 
brethren, in the public exercises of each day. We are 
happy to be able to make this announcement. 

The Chureh where Washington was Baptized.— 
The remains of the old church in which General 
Washington was baptized lie a few miles inland, and 
are almost entirely hid to the passer-by with trees and 
undergrowth. A few venerable-looking oaks are pro- 
bably the only living contemporaries of its erection. 
About this old church lie the remains of the Hon. 
Thomas Lee and other great men of an earlier period. 
Nothing but broken bricks and old mortar heaped in- 
disoriminately on all are their monuments. f have 
now one of the flags that paved the aisle turned into 
a grindstone, purchased atan obscure sale, some years 
since. Tradition says the floor was torn up, a8 soon 
as it was abandoned by the parson, by the neighbor- 


ing people, and used for various purposes.— Alexandria 
Sentinel. 


THE BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES. 








Tract Society, Southern Aid Society, Unitarian 
Association. 





Our Own Correspondence: 
Boston, May 28, 1858. 

Messrs. Eprrors: In this city, asin New York 
a fortnight since, the greatest interest of the anniver- 
sary week in many minds has been connected with 
the business meetings of the American Tract Society, 
to attend which, numbers have reluctantly given up 
the opportunity of hearing Dr. Sterrs, Dr. Sweetser, 
and Prof Shedd, in their addresses before different as- 
sociations. A protracted and fair discnssion has re- 
sulted in a course which, it is hoped, will prove satis- 
factory both to conservative men and to those earnest 
for reform, while extremists of each wing will un- 
doubtedly complain. The Society here practically as- 
serts its independent rights, and without attempting 
any verbal rebuke of the New York Committee or 
Secretaries, it proposes to resume the work of publi- 
cation which it formerly carried on, so far at least as 
may be necessary to give efficiency to the resolutions 
adopted in New York last year. 

The inceting of the Society was originally appoint- 
ed for Monday noon, but the hour was changed to 
four o’clock for the accommodation of persons resid- 
ing at remote places in New England, who could not 
well reach the city until afternoon. A debate of two 
hours was followed by an adjournment till the next 
morning at nine, and on Tuesday the session contin- 
ued, with a recess of two hours, until six o'clock in 
the afternoon. Thus, as compared with the late meet- 
ing at New York, far better opportunity was given for 
calm deliberation, and for the attainment of a right 
result. 

The prevailing spirit of the assembly was courteous 
and Christian, and though the elements were some- 
times in commotion and there was an undesirable 
turbulence, there was scarcely anything that might 
not have been checked had the very worthy President 
of the Society enforced the common rules of order 
with more promptness and decision, and with real as 
well as intended impartiality. Four or five hundred 
members were in attendanee, (including two of the 
New York Secretaries) and a considerable number of 
persons participated in the debates, among whom 
were Messrs. G. G. Hubbard, George Lunt, E. 8. Rand, 
W. B. Reynolds, Wm. Ropes, and A. W. Stetson, 
from the laymen; and Rev. H. M. Dexter, Seth Bliss, 
O. Eastman, W. W. Patton, John Orcutt, Dr. Bacon, 
Dr. Ide, Pres. Humphrey, S. Thurston, T. N. Haskell, 
and J. A. Copp, from the clergy. These speakers of 
course represented a great variety of sentiments, and 
the discussion had a wide range. 

After long debate the following resolutions were 
adopted by an overwhelming majority, the vote on the 
preamble being 244 against 142, while on the adop- 
tion of the other resolutions no count was made : 


The Resolutions Passed. 


Whereas, the American Tract Society, instituted in Boston, in 
the year 1814, did, until the year 1825, successfully carry out the 
objects for which it was organized, “‘its resources and its opera- 
tions (including the circulation and number of tracts issued) ex- 
ceeding all other societies in the country ;” and whereas, in the 
year 1825 it became ‘‘a branch of the American Tract Society, 
established at New York,” for the purpose “of securing aunionof 
feeling and operation between the American and New York 
Tract Societies,” “with the understanding of those who were ac- 
tive in effecting the union, that the wishes of the Society at Boston 
should be duly regarded in the annual election of the Publishing 
Committee,” thereby “imparting energy and efficiency to the 
Tract system of this country ;” 

And, whereas, the course of action adopted by the American 
Tract Society of New York, at its last annual meeting, has resulted 
in impairing such union of fecling and operation, and the wishes of 
this Society, as expressed in a resolution passed at the last annual 
meeting, in regard to the election of the Publishing Committee of 
that Society, have not been regarded; and, whereas, while we 
entertain great regard for the American Tract Society of New 
York, and respect the wisdom and foresight that have generally 
characterized its doings, yet we are persuaded that greater ener- 
gy and efficiency can be imparted to the Tract system by a return 
to the original status of the Society ;—now, therefore, 

Resolved, That the expediency of dissolving the connection be- 
tween this Society and the National Society of New York, be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee now to be chosen, to report to 
tle annual meeting next year. : 

Resolved, That this Society will receive collections, donations, 
and legacies from all sections of this country, and will take 
charge of the supervision and disbursement of such funds by their 
own officers and agents in this and other countries. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be, and they are here- 
by instructed to take immediate measures to procure from such 
sources as it may seem to them expedient, the necessary varicty 
of pious and useful books and tracts, calculated to promote the 
objects for which this Society was incorporated, in sufficieas 
quantities to supply the demands of individuals and societies in 
different parts of this and other countries, believing that they can 
be obtained and sold at as cheap or cheaper rates than under the 
past organization. 

Resolved, That we entertain the highest respect for the wisdom, 
judgment, and sincerity of the Special Committee of fifteen, ap- 
pointed by the American Tract Society of New York, at the an- 
nual meeting held in 1856, and heartily adopt the resolutions re- 
ported by them, and declare our purpose to carry into effect the 
principles embraced in those resolutions. 

Resolved, That the political aspects of slavery lie entirely with- 
out the proper sphere of this Society, and cannot be discussed in 
its publications ; but that those moral duties which grow out of 
the existence of slavery, as well as those moral evils and vices 
which it is known to promote, and which are condemned in Scrip- 
ture, and so much deplored by evangelical Christians, do un- 
doubtedly fall within the province of this Society, and can and 
ought to be discussed in a fraternal and Christian spirit. 

Whereas, the number of the Executive Committee as originally 
organized, and while it existed as a Publishing Committee, was 
fixed at five ; and whereas, the duties of the Committee will be ia- 
ereased by the adoption of the resolutions offered at this meeting, 
and a smaller numker than the present will give greater efficiency 
to their action ; 

Therefore, Resolved, That the number of the Executive Com- 
mittee be fixed at seven. 

Resolved, That the action of the Executive Committee of this 
fociety, in their minutes of July 29, wherein they heartily ap- 
prove of the resolutions passed a year ago by the American So- 
ciety at New York, be, and is hereby confirmed. 


Theee resolutions, except the first, were introduced 
and ably advocated by Mr. Hubbard, who said they 
had been prepared by a committee of the conservative 
members of the Society, some of whom had been 
called together the previous week for consultation as 
to the best mode of carrying out the objects and prin- 
ciples for whieh the Society was established. 

The first of the foregoing resolutions was sub- 
stituted for the following one, originally presented by 
Mr. H., as being on the whole sufficient for the pre- 
sent year : 

Now, therefore, Resolved, That we are no longer a Branch of 
the American Tract Society of New York, our union with that 
Society having been virtually dissolved by its recent action. 

No other proposed modification of the original 
series prevailed. Mr. Rand,a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, deplored the movement of 
the New York Committee, but thought these resolu- 
tions harsh in their @ffect, if not in their words. He 
therefore proposed to strike out all but the fourth and 





fifth of the series, but bis motion wee lost. In the 


_— 


course of his remarks he read the follewing letter 
from Dr. Tyng : 
Note from Dr. Tyng.- 


New Yor, May 21, 1858. 
Mr Dear Siz: 


* * * We had a noble meeting last night at Dr. Cheever’s 
Church. Our united purpose is te hold on, and keep up the ef- 
fort, till we sucoced in eur result. I hope our Boston friends 
will see the importance of holding together on the ground of the 
unanimous action of the Society in 1857, which has never been 
rescinded, and cannot be. We must urge the carrying out of 
that action until it be done. This we can do, but only as we 
keep together. Your friend, 

STEPHEN H. TYNG. 
The following resolutions, proposed as a substitute, 
were also set aside : 
The Reselutions Set Aside. 


Whercas, the Executive Committee of this Seciety passed a 
resolution July 27, 1857, approving certain resolutions adopted 
by the Amerioan Tract Society at New York, at its anniversary 
in May 1857 ; 

Therefore, Resolved, Ist, That we approve of the said act of our 
Executive Committee, and accept their recommendation to the 
Executive Committee of the American Tract Society of New 
York, as set forth in said resolution. 

Resolved, second, That the important step of severing the con- 
nection of our Society from that at New York, ought not to be 
taken in intemperate haste, but with much fraternal deliberation, 
and in that spirit of tenderness and love in which the relation 
originated. Therefore this subject be referred to the Executive 
Committee to be chosen at this meeting, and should the Committee 
judge best, the connection be dissolved. 

Resolved, third, Phat we recommend to the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Society to publish tracts on those moral duties 
which grow out of the relation ef master and slave, so soon as in 
their judgment it may best promote the great objects of this Se- 
ciety and the good cause of righteousness contemplated by such 
publications so to do. 


Subsequently the following important action was 
taken ; important especially when viewed in connec- 
tion with the second resolution of the series given 
above. 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed to pay 
over no money to the American Tract Society at New York, ex- 
ceptfor publications. 


Ax important and significant change was also made 
in the election of officers. Rev, J. W. Alvord was 
elected Secretary in the place of Rev. Seth Bliss, by a 
large majority of votes; a result due in great meas- 
ure to the letters of the latter gentleman addressed to 
the members of the Society, which seem to have been 
as coolly received in New England as by the Execu- 
tive Committee at New York, who at the last anni- 
versary publicly disavowed all responsibility for the 
views of the Boston Secretary. Mr. Bliss will carry 
with him into his retirement the simcerely personal 
regard and the best wishes of the Society. 

The enlargement of the Executive Committee from 
seven to pine, is in fact a reduction of its size from 
twelve, the number appointed last year. No new 
names are introduced, and the omission of one or two 
from the Committee will probably secure harmony 
and co-operation in the Board, who now are charged 
with the duty of carrying into effect the resolutions at 
which the New York gentlemen have stumbled. 

So much for the action of the Society, which is far 
from being revolutionary. The original practice of 
publishing has simply been resumed, after leaving it 
for many years to the New York Society. It is under- 
stood that for some time past no donations have been 
made to the treasury at New York, except at the spe- 
cial request of donors. The Society has not deter- 
mined to turn itself into an association for anti-slavery 
propagandism ; nor does it propose to publish what is 
not calculated to receive the approbation of all 
evangelical Christians. It has not become a 
denominational book-concern, put will still re- 
ceive the funds, the symp , and the co- 
operation of Episcopalians, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, and of Christians of all evangeli- 
cal denominations. It has not become a political or a 
sectional society, nor will its field be limited to New 
England ; and its donations of publications will be as 
free to pastors and churches south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line as to those in Maine. And its virtual separa- 
tion from the New York Society need not cause any 
dissension. The members of that Society will remain 
members of it, and will be abundantly competent to 
direct its future course. There has never been any 
organic union between the Societies, nor a written, 
definite compact. And in view of the action at New 
York it is hard to say what connection there is to be 
sundered, unless it be the purely business contract by 
which the Boston Society is allowed to purchase books 
at a discount of twenty-seven and a half per cent. from 
the retail price. The arrangement by which members 
of the New York Society might draw books annually 
from the depository at Cornhill has been recently set 
aside ; the desire of the Boston Society to be repre- 
sented on the Publishing Committee has been disre- 
garded, and their claim to such a representation has 

been emphatically and repeatedly denied. They have 
no membership and no vote at New York, and they 
seem to derive no advantage from the nominal connec- 
tion, except the discount referred to. 


Letter from Secretary Hallock. 

Mr. Bliss read a communication to the Society that 
may interest your readers who have been already in- 
formed how completely the Directors ignored the de- 
sires of the Boston Society : 

New York, May 29, 1858. 

Rey. Satu Bits, Sec’y,— My Dear Brother—At the annual mect- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the American Tract Society on the 
12th inst., as soon as the President called the Board to order, 
(prayer having been previously offered,) Rev. Dr. Somers, our 
Recording Secretary, rose at the President's side to read to the 
Board your letter containing the action of the American Tract 
Society at Boston, in May last, which was addressed to our Board. 
At that moment, the Rev. Dr. Bacon, standing in front of Dr. 
Somers, and not seeing him, called for said letter and it was read 
in a loud voice by Dr. De Witt, when Dr. Bacon nominated Presi- 
dent Hopkins in place of Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams, as a member 
of the Publishing Committee. 

The ballot then proceeded, and as the result the President an- 
nounced that the whole Committee, including Dr. Adams, had 367 
votes, and that President Hopkins had 56 votes. 

With esteem, your brother in Christ, 
Wm. A. Hatiocg, Corresponding Secretary. 

Yet in the face of this action, Rev. Mr. Eastman 
stated to the Society, that during the past thirty-one 
years, the feelings and wishes of this Society and of its 
Committee had been consulted in relation to every 
new member of the Publishing Committee from the 
Congregational denomination, and if a vacancy should 
again occur they would again be consulted. He also 
stated that nominations have been made from time to 
time from other quarters, but in all these cases they 
have been constrained to abide by the principles and 
usages of the Society. Within these limits the gentle- 
men may be assured their rights and wishes will al- 
ways be respected. 

The debate upon the resolutions showed that there 
were other questions involved beside the single ques- 
tion of publications on the subject of slavery, though 
that was the most prominent. 

The discussion was opened by G.G. Hubbard, Esq., 
of this city, who showed clearly the necessity of some 
wise measures to bring the Society back to its former 
efficiency. He quoted from the Secretary’s letters to 
show that the receipts of the Society had been rapidly 
falling off, while the cost of collecting donations for 
ten months ending in March last, was forty-three per 
cent. of the income. He stated that by contract they 
could obtain books and tracts cheaper in Boston than 
they were furnished by the New York Society. He 
referred to the cost of colportage, and the experience 
of the London Religious Tract Society, and animad- 
verted upon the course pursued by the New York Sec- 
retaries during the past year. 

Mr. Bliss said that past experience had shown that 
it was the best economy to purchase as they had done ; 
and that the cost of colportage in New England had 
been overestimated. He stated also that $20,000 in 
legacies were pending on the action to be taken at this 
meeting. 

George Lunt, Esq., editor of the Boston Courier, 
was the chief spokesman of those who deprecated 
any change of policy. It had been the expectation that 
Mr. Rufus Choate would be retained as their cham- 
pion, but he did not appear. Mr. Lunt argued that 
the passage of the resolutions would be destructive to 
the Boston Society, and would leave its treasury with- 
out any contributions whatever. He also objected to 
them as making discriminatiens between man and 
man. The Courier represents him as using the follow- 
ing words: “You do not, sir, if you pass resolutions 
of this sort, and undertake to issue tracts in reference 
to this subject, you do not recognize the black man and 
the white man at the South as being of the same blood, 
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their civil differences, and you address doctrines of 
one description to black men, and doctrines of anoth- 
erdeseription to white men, and you disregard the 
great principle of Christianity, and the precept of Scrip- 
ture, that ‘God is no respecter of persons,’ that he 
disregards civil distinctions, and that he looks, as you 
should look, upon the black men and the white mer 
at the South and elsewhere as to be addressed by the 
same motives in reference to the same great, universal 
principles of Christianity, and to be saved by precise- 
ly the same means.” 
Mr. Patton of Chicago said that Congregationalists 
at the West were a unit, and wanted some other chan- 
nel than the New York Society for their contributions. 
He said the West had no chance to be heard at New 
York, and read a telegraphic report of the protest of the 
General Association of Michigan against the recent 
action of the Mew York Society. 
“Sambo and Toncy.’’ 

By some speakers, intimations were thrown out 
that there was an intent to make this a Garrisonian 
Society, but these were earnestly repelled. One per- 
son tried unsuccessfully to palm off the same sophis- 
try in respect to Sambo and Toney’ that was tried in 
New York. “It was published twenty years ago, 
and had quite as much in it about the duties of mas- 
ters to servants as about the duties of servants to 
masters.”” “A fow lines of that tract had been mag- 
nified and perverted by a certain paper that is some- 
times rather too independent of truth and justice, so 
that they can be construed to refer to the duties of 
servants.” 
The patience of those who were clearly in the ma- 
jority was shown even to the last, in listening to 
speakers of the other side, after the preamble had 
been passed, and the question on the resolutions had 
been announced. 
At this point, by the way, the President, Mr. John 
Tappan, expressed the belief that the New York So- 
ciety would be ready to take the back track by anoth- 
er year, if the separation is not made. The Chairman 
of the Publishing Committee had told him since the New 
York meeting that he was preparing a tract on the duties 
of masters and servants. 
The action of the Society, unexpected by the mi- 
nority, who were confident at first of ability to resist 
it, and yet more moderate than they feared, seomed to 
upset all arrangements for the anniversary. The So- 
ciety took this matter, therefore, in hand, and at short 
notice speakers were found, and the anniversary meet- 
ing was held at the appointed time. The attendance 
was larger than ever before, and addresses were inade 
by Dr. Kirk, Dr. Bacon, Rev. Mr. Murdock of the 
Bowdoin-square Baptist church, and Rey. Horace 
James of Worcester. 
The meetings of the week have generally been 
crowded, notwithstanding the easterly winds and 
rains. The Great Revival has been a constant theme 
of remark. Dr. Cheever spoke yesterday to an im- 
mense audience at Tremont Temple, with all the ir- 
resistible logic, burning eloquence, wholesale rebuke, 
and extravagance of denunciation which he could 
compress into an hour anda half. It was quite a sin- 
gular fact that at the very same time a speaker in the 
Garrisonian Convention was denouncing him as one 
who had not a particle of true anti-slavery principle. 

The closing prayer-meeting this morning from nine 
to eleven was thronged. Winter-street church was 
full, and the surplus of people were crowded into its 
basement-room and its upper vestry. 


Southern Aid Society. 


The Southern Aid Society dropped a day in its an- 
niversary, and with the change came near losing its 
hearers, notwithstanding the extraordiaary notices 
which heralded its advent. A zealous speaker in its 
behalf claimed for the small congregation “the sifted 
wheat of the conservatism” of the community. 
Although there were some who heard him who might 
be designated as intensely conservative, and of these 
a portion were observed asleep, a smile seemed to 
pass over the faces of many others who would not an- 
swer to such aclaim. The speaker did not know the 
“ sifted wheat of conservatism” of Boston so well as 
did some of his hearers ; they knew it as earing little 
for such a meeting, content with giving its patronage 
or responding to the call for an annual subseription, 
and coming out only on such occasions as drew thom 
to the Tract mecting. The burden of the addresses 
was, ‘the extraordinary fact of the necessity of this 
Society, beeause a large body of Christians stand out 
and dare to say that they are under no obligations to 
give the bread of life to ten millions of men,” and “ that 
these millions, slaves as wellas masters, were to be 


iocternestll 


A review of the series of meetings evidently shows 
an advance in religious knowledge and devotion. The 
fears whieh some professed to entertain, that a jor ia 
the Tract meeting would be felt unfavorably througt 
all the others, were not realized. The strictly deve- 
tienal meetings were well attended, and the hearts of 
Christians were cheered with the numerous statements 
from all sections of the country, of the wonderfd 
work of grace which has been going on during the 
few months past. Some of the more elaborate dis- 
courses, by Dr. Bacon and Prof. Shedd before the Ooa- 
gregational Boards, will be valuable contributions te 
ecclesiastical literature ; the address before the Mis- 
sionary Association by Dr. Cheever was a burning, 
scathing condemnation of the policy of withholding 
the truth on the subject of slavery. As showing the 
increasing interest on the subject, it is sufficient to sag 
that he held @ wast audience together long after the 
usual dining-hour of many, the greater part of his 
hearers having been cramped in a sitting or standing 
posture for four or five hours. 
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Domestic Summary. 

High Price of Negroes.—At a sheriff's sale om 
Monday last, in this place, fourteen negroes belongi 
to Stephen M. Richards and Hamilton P. Bans, soll 
for cash in sound funds, or currency, with three per 
cent. added, as follows : Maria, about 40 years old, and 
her two children, 9 and 3, $1,810; Caroline, 29, aad 
child, 3, $1,810 ; Dempsey, 22, $1,260; Solomon, 19, 
$900 ; Andy, 17, $1,092 ; Charlotte, 14, $1,075 ; Jack, 
19, $1,805; Nancy, 70, $101; Harriet, (has fits,) 23, 
$200; Jinney, 10, $741; Austin, 60, $360. Total, 
$10,024 ; average, $719.—Huntsville ( Ala.) Democrat. 


AMan Preferring Slavery to Freedom.—The 
Charlottesville Advocate (Virginia) states that a ne 
man who had been emancipated by his master's will, 
voluntarily re-entered servitude on Monday, May 10th, 
preferring the condition of a slave to that of removall 
to a free state. He selected Mr. Huckstep as his fu- 
ture master. Ilis valuo was assessed at $650, one- 
half of which Mr. Huckstep has to pay into the state 
treasury. Such an instance as this, of a man prefer- 
ring slavery to freedom, shows even more painfally 
the degrading influences of bondage than the running 
away of fugitive slaves. 


Sale of Goods by Sample in Virginia.—_Wm. 
Jones has been held to bail at Richmond, Va., te 
answer the charge of violating the revenue laws by 
selling goods in the city by samples, for a house ia 
Baltimore. The Richmond Dispatch says the accused 
admitted that he had made sales by samples to mer- 
chants in the city of Richmond, but had done so under 
the auction license of Messrs. Larus and Shine, at 
whose house all contracts were closed, and to whom 
he paid a commission for the privilege of selling. The 
Mayor, however, held that it was in violation of the 
revenue laws of the state, which required that @ 
license should first be obtained. 


Cutting a Negro to Death.—In the Circuit Court 
held for Nelson county, Va, last week, George Mon- 
roe, overseer for J. H. Shelton, Esq, was tried for 
maliciously cutting with his pocket knife a nmegre 
man in the employ of Mr. Shelton, which negro died 
in five or six days thereafter, of pneumonia. The at- 
tending physician thought the —s and excitement 
possibly brought on the pneumonia, the negro having 
a severe cold at the time he was cut. Monroe was 
found guilty of murder in the second degree, and sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for five years. A great 
many think the evidence did not warrant the verdict, 
and an effort is being made to get Gov. Wise te re- 
prieve him. Monroe is said to be a sober and ve 
industrious man, having no great fault, but ungovera- 
able temper. But the system of slavery often makes 
thieves and murderers of men naturally inclined to be 
“sober and industrious.” 


Important to European Travelers.—The Swise 
Consulate in London, in a recent dispatch to the Fede- 
ral Council of Switzerland, relates the following ec- 
eurrence : 

“Two Swiss citizens coming from New York, pre- 
vided with proper passports, were, on their arrival im 
France, sent back to London, simply because they had 
omitted to procure the French Visa in New York.” 

In view of this fact the Swiss Consul at Washington 
City cautions those of his countrymen who desire te 
return to Switzerland, by way of France, not to ne- 
glect observing the above formality. 


Mr. Toombs ready for War.—The Persia, whick 
sails from this port this morning for Liverpool, carries 
out intelligence which will deeply affect the public 
mind of Europe. Mr. Robert Toombs has declared im 
the Senate that he was “ready for a war with E 
land.’ He went further. He had been in that bellig- 
erent condition “at any time these ten years, and if 
we got up a war now he (Mr. Toombs of Georgia) 
wanted to be counted in.”"—N. Y. Times, Thursday. 


The Swill-Milk Cows Emaneipated.— About half 
of the stump-tail cows which have been kept in the 
large swill-milk establishment on Flushing avenue, 
Seventh Ward, Brooklyn, have disappeared from their 
steamy quarters, and rumor has it they are now rumia- 
ating upon fresh clover in the vicinity of Jamaica, 





deprived of the Bible because it is assumed they [the 
masters] encouraged oppression.” All this sounded 
very strangely to those who remembered that during 
the last Presidential election a staple argument in 
favor of the South-side view was a parade of figures 
to show that the South had a larger number of min- 
isters and a greater extent of church accommodations 
than had the North. Some of the principal contribu- 
tors to the funds of the Society, rather ostentatiously 
published, out of the usual practice, are known to 
have been the most earnest propagators of that now 
acknowledged falsehood. In looking over the list of 
pames, I am confident it will not be uncharitable to 
say that many of them never before contributed to the 
funds of a missionary society. This may be taken as 
some evidence of repentance, and might be put to the 
credit of those who left the Southern heathen to per- 
ish, since had they not have done so the sympathies 
of this new class would not have been awakened, and 
their money would perhaps have gone to a worse pur- 
pose. A further ground of surprise was in a fact 
known to others, that the Secretary of the Socicty 
had been endeavoring, recently, through the columns 
of a leading journal, to set forth the superior advant- 
ages of the South over the North in many of the lead- 
ing industrial pursuits, and_in the acquisition of 
wealth. If this be true, and the Southern people have 
so much piety, so great church accommodations, no 
poor to support, as they claim, no foreign paupers to 
feed, and are known to be very liberal contributors to 
the leading Christian and benevolent societies of the 
day, how happens it, was the suggestion continually 
forcing itself upon the mind, that the South is in 
danger of perishing for lack of the Bible and Christian 
instruction? Can they not take care of their own 
destitute ? 

It is denied, however, that Northern Christians take 
no interest in and care not for the destitutions in the 
South. It is the double-faced character which such 
societies are obliged to assume, and the perversion of 
the truth, which leads thein to be distrusted. Meas- 
ured by the amount of labor and the straightforward 
way in which it is done, the American Missionary As- 
sociation, mainly supported at the North, and antago- 
nistic to Southern institutions, is doing more in the 
South than the Southern Aid Society will ever do. If 
it be a peculiar virtue in aiding the Southern Aid So- 
ciety, then Massachusetts, treasonable and fanatical as 
it is charged with being, is entitled to the greatest 
honor, in having contributed the largest sum, and this 
city is ready to compete with the commercial city in 
that fraternal feeling which shall bring a good return 
in trade. 

Unitarian Association. 

The Unitarian Association, apparently in view of 
the present state of religious feeling, which has affect- 
ed in no slight degree the younger clergy of the de- 
nomination, brought out several stately, dignified, in- 
tellectual addresses of considerable ability, which 
were as cold as they were dignified. In striking eon- 
trast with these addresses were the remarks at their 
conference-meetings, in which lower views of human 
nature in its unregenerate state, faith in Christ, and a 
greater devotion to religious duties, were dwelt upon 
with unusual earnestness and zeal. In most instances 
the speakers expressed an unsatisfied feeling in that 
class of religious services which consisted mainly in 
philosophical truths and fine writing, and in these sen- 
timents the conduct of the audience plainly gave forth 
a response. One elergyman from New York, contrary 
to the usual boasting spirit of those who claim to be, 
above all others, liberal Christians, characterized that 
policy which would stand aloof from revivals, as « 
narrow policy, cramping and fettering the better feel- 
ings which were flowing out in love to men and the 
Savior who died to redeem them, and fatal to the de- 





but of @ different order ef beings in comsequeace of 


- 


nomination which sustained such a course, 


where a large tract of land has been leased tempora- 
rily for their use. The falling off in the demand for 
swill-milk has set themfree. The cowsare to be kept 
in the country until fall, when it is presumed t 
swill-milk war will be ended—when the stump-tails 
may be expected to resume their old quarters 


Emancipation in Missourl.—The cause of emanci- 
— is constantly’ gaining strength in Missouri. The 

issouri Demecrat and the St. Louis Intelligencer, 
which have hitherto been its newspaper advocates, are 
now re-enforced by the Albany Courver, the Alexandria 
Delta, and the German paper in St. Louis, making five 
Missouri papers in all openly in favor of it. 

The Leavenworth Constitution.—The Leaven- 
worth Constitution was probably adopted by the 

le of Kansas at the election on the 18th inst. A 
heavy vote was not polled, but, according to estimates 
made upon the spot, the majority was decisive. 


A Virginia Paper on Mr. Everett.—We venerate 
and respect the name of Edward Everett, and are im 
almost all respects a subscriber to his creed of polities. 
But, much as we esteem his conservatism, we are very 
sorry to see that he has suffered his letter about the 
Sumner testimonial to come before the public. It 
can do no good—it only aids and abets the friends of 
the late fire-eating Brooks. It seems to us as if, if we 
had been born a Boston man, we should have deemed 
ita stoop unworthy the vicinity of Bunker Hill te 
have written an apology for lending our sympathy te 
a fellow city-man who had been brutally struck down 
in his seat in the Capitol of the nation.— Wheeling 
| Intelligencer, May 20. 


lowa Emigration.—The Exodus colony, of which 
Rey. L. Bolles, Jr., of Ware, is the leader, have select- 
ed a location about thirty miles west of Dubuque, om 
the Dubuque western railroad. The selection was 
made by Mr. Bolles and a Mr. How, who went west a 
few weeks since, and it is expected that one hundred 
families will soon be transferred from their homes im 
western Massachusetts to their new field for enterprise 
and usefulness. 


A Weekly Line of Steamers te Earope.—Mr. Van- 
derbilt has determined to run a weekly line of steam- 
ers between New York and Southampton, Havre aad 
Bremen. The Vanderbilt, Ariel, North Star, and 
Nerthern Light, with the Queen of the Ocean, not yet 
completed, will form the line. The enterprise is set 
on foot without regard to Government patronage. 


New Jersey Pearls.—The supply of real pearls 
in the Paterson brooks does not appear to be exhaust- 
ed. The Guardian says that a number of pearls were 








| recently put upon exhibition at one of the stores 


there—one of which was very fine, weighing 32 
grains, or 11] carats, and being about the size of # pea. 


The Wealth of Connecticut,— Within ten years 
the wealth of Connecticut has increased from $4,427,- 
589 to $7,165,658, or 60 per cent. This increase has 
been greatest in New Haven county, end least im 
Windbam county. 


Indian Troubles In Nebraska.—There is a re- 
newal of the Indian troubles in Nebraska. In Gale 
county, @ short time since, @ conflict occurred between 
the settlers and the Kiowahs, in which one of their 
chiefs was killed, and a number of stolen horses were 
recovered. The loss of the whites is not stated. 


Humorous Mistakes.—The humors of the Tele- 
graph are ve amusing. A year or so since the 
agent of the Delaware and Hudson Freighting Line at 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania, sent the following dispatch 
to the agent at New York: 

D. Horton: Dear Str,—* Please send me ship- 
a tee for eighteen forty-nine.” 

he dispateh as received read as follows 
D. Horton: “Please send me a shipping box eigh- 


“sian , 
i r might have been more disastrous in ite 
results; tho same parties were concerned. Mr. Hor- 
ton wrote the proprietor of the line here that he had 
on a trial to be held in the Supreme 
ew York, and that as na on was about 
to open, it would be necessary to send ® mas to per- 
form his office duties. Lp —— ed was in- 
trusted ler care 0 legraph wires : 
—-oh Ld ae ete, one get excused ; I cannot 
our in 
cond © man teh os rootived read as follows : 
“« Bee Judge at once and get executed ; I oom 


Mr. H. claims on the margin of the dispatoh—« 
exccution. 
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To define the nature of right and wrong, to 
set forth in precise terms the characteristics of 
moral evil and the ground and extent of moral 
obligation, is the province of moral philosophy. 
To remove specific concrete evils and wrongs 
is the office of practical philanthropy. The 
two interlace each other. Practical philan- 
thropy is grounded in the distinctions of moral 
philosophy as to evils, duties, rights, and obli- 
gations. Moral philosophy makes its abstract 
distinctions and definitions with a view to their 
practical application to existing evils and to 
personal duties. But while this direct relation 
subsists between the abstract and the concrete 
in morals, and every moral philosopher, to be 
true to his system, should be a practical philan- 
thropist, it is not necessary that the practical 
philanthropist should also be a moral philoso- 
pher. The unperverted moral sense of men 
will often decide upon practical questions of 


right and duty, which their average intellectual | 


capacity would fail to define in strict logical 
terms. - Indeed the art of definition, especially 
in metaphysics and morals, is among the most 
difficult attainments of philosophy. The Chris- 
tian does not need to be a theologian in order 
to discern his personal practical duties. 

Two serious errors arise from overlooking or 
misapprehending the precise relation between 
moral philosophy and practical philanthropy. 
On the one hand a moralist will sometimes con- 
demn a thing as evil in the abstract, while he 
ignores or allows it in the concrete. Evil with 
him is speculative. It belongs to the depart- 


ment of philosophy, and he contents himself 


with defining and denouncing it “in the ab- 
stract,” leaving it to others to deal with it under 
its concrete forms. But no one can take this 
attitude of indifference or inaction toward a con- 
crete thing which in the abstract he condemns 
as evil, without doing a violence to his own 
moral constitution, and a wrong to society. 
Both conscience and his relation to others de- 
mand that he shall do all in his power to coun- 
teract and remove that which reason convinces 
him is an evil. The astronomer is not under 
obligation to master the practical art of naviga- 
tion, and to apply to the actual sailing of a ship 
his scientific knowledge of the heavens. But 
the moral philosopher is bound to carry out to 
their practical results those distinctions and 
Gefinitions which his reason has determined 
as to the right and wrong of systems and of 
actions. ‘The more he perceives and acknowl- 
edges a thing to be evil in the abstract, the 
greater is his obligation to labor for the removal 
of that evil. 

But while the moralist is bound to carry 
into practice the decisions of a sound moral 
philosophy, it is not necessary that the philan- 
thropist should always reduce his practical 
duty to the form of an abstract proposition. 
‘The error on this side is that of insisting upon 
some abstract dogma which all minds do not 
view alike, as a prelude to some duty which 
every conscience does perceive and acknow- 
ledge. Let the moralist, as he is bound to do, 
bring his abstract principles into action against 
those concrete evils which fall within their 
scope. But let not he whose quick moral 
sense feels the pressure of practical duty 
with regard to an existing evil, and who can 
carry with him against that the moral sense of 
all whose consciences are not seared or blinded, 
waste that moral force designed for immediate 
and resolute action, in an attempt to combine 
all phases and degrees of thought and feeling 
in one abstract proposition concerning the evil 
to be removed. 

It would be impossible to unite the moral sen- 
timent of Christendom in an abstract declara- 
tion of the unlawfulness of war. Some mor- 
alists lay down the proposition that war is, 
under all circumstances, a crime against man, 
and a sin before God. But the non-resistants 
are as yet a very small minority of Christen- 
dom, and if any mitigation of the evils of war 
is to be sought only through their principle, the 
world is doomed to many a scene of carnage 
before the Millennium. But waiving that ab- 
straction, it is easy to combine the moralstrength 
of Christendom against wars of aggression 
and plunder, against cruelty in war, and against 
the war-spirit in governments and nations. 
How did John the Baptist deal with this ques- 
tion? When Roman soldiers came to him to 
be baptized, saying “ what shall we do ?”—that 
is ‘what fruits of repentance shall we bring 
forth ?’—he did not enter into the abstract ques- 
tion of the lawfulness of war, nor into the more 
specific question of the lawfulness of the Ro- 
man invasion and conquest of Judea; he did not 
bid them disarm themselves and throw up their 
commissions ; but he said to them, “Do vio- 
lence to no man, neither accuse any falsely ; 
and be content with your wages.” Do not 
abuse your power to injure the people ; do not 
make false complaints as a pretext for robbery; 
do not stir up tumult and sedition. That was 
advice aimed at their personal vices under the 
Roman military administration, whose subjects 
they were. The lawfulness of that administra- 
tion was a question into which John did not enter 
in dealing with individuals under the system. 
Whether a Republican government is an ordi- 
mance of God or a device of human pride, it is 
equally true that James Buchanan has no right 
to use fraud, intimidation, violence, to carry 
any measure of his administration. We can 
unite the moral sense of the country upon that 
point, without entering into the political rela- 
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tions of parties, or any abstract question of civil 
government. 

The application of these distinctions to the 
subject of Slavery is obvious. We can say 
without any qualification, that the system of 


ture and legal constitution, is an iniquity. Our 
reason and our conscience unite in that decla- 
ration. 
any fact in morals, we do not believe it possi- 
ble to frame a definition of slaveholding, with a 
view to the sweeping condemnation of those 


would command the assent of all sound moral- 
ists and true Christians. And, therefore, to in- 
sist upon some such proposition or declaration 
as preliminary to united action on the subject, 
is to waste upon a shadowy abstraction the 
moral force that should be combined against 
the concrete evil. The wisdom of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen in the report to the Tract So- 
ciety in 1857, the wisdom of the Society in 
the adoption of that report, the wisdom of the 
minority in demanding the reaffirmation of the 
Fourth Resolution of that same report, was that 
of avoiding abstract definitions, and pressing 
forward to practical and acknowledged duties. 
The whole argument of the majority was 
against some imaginary position as to slavery 
in the abstract, which it was not proposed that 
the Society should assume. The moral strength 
of the minority lay inthis: That they insisted 
upon aduty of practical morality, in a way 
which the Constitution of the Society not only 
admits, but enjoins. That Constitution declares 
that the Society is organized “to promote the 
interests of vital godliness and sound morality, 
by the circulation of religious tracts, calculated 
to receive the approbation of all evangelical 
Christians.” Now there is yet on record a 
, solemn declaration of the Society, that there are 
| “moral duties which grow out of the existence 
of slavery,” and “moral evils and vices which 
it is known to promote, and which are condemn- 
ed in Scripture ;” and the only demand of the 
minority at Lafayette Place was, that the So- 
ciety should endeavor “to promote vital god- 
liness and sound morality,” by properly dis- 
cussing those duties and evils. ‘The minority 
demand no abstract declarations upon ethical 
science. They say that “to steal a man and 
sell him,” is condemned in Scripure ; they in- 
sist that “to keep back the hire of the labor- 
er by fraud,” is condemned in Scripture ; they 
insist that to make the chastity of woman a 
marketable commodity, is contrary to all sound 
morality ; they say that to violate the marriage 
contract and the family institution by forcibly 
separating husband and wife, parent and child, 
is contrary to the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that to encourage fornication and 
adultery as a means of pecuniary gain from its 
issue, is an offense against whatsoever is pure 
and lovely and of good report; they insist that 
to hide from men the knowledge of God's 
Word, and by law and custom to forbid them 
to read it, is a crime against the soul of man, 
and against the Author of his being. The 
minority say these are evils and vices which 
slavery is “known to promote,” which “are 
condemned in Scripture,” and “deplored by 
evangelical Christians ;” and they insist that 
a Society organized “to promote vital godli- 
ness and sound morality” is bound by its Con- 
stitution to labor against such glaring immoral- 
ity and ungodliness. 

Some who hold that the Tract Society 
should deal with “Slavery as with all other 
moral evil,” may base their demand upon a for- 
mal proposition concerning the sinfulness of 
slavery ; and with this as their starting-point, 
they are in conscience bound to work heartily 
against all its specific evils. Others who have 
not run the instinctive protest of their moral na- 
ture against the wrongs and vices of slavery 
into the mold of a logical or ethical proposition 
concerning the system itself, are yet bound to 
carry out that protest with all the earnestness 
of Christian truth and love. 





mand and in their action. 
lodged from their firm standing-place upon a 
practical duty of common morality, and driven 
into the shadowy region of metaphysical ab- 
stractions. Standing where they do, upon the 
declaration of 1857 against the known evils 
and vices of slavery, and demanding that the 
duties of masters shall be set forth “ according 
to the New Testament”—they are strong, they 
are invincible. The moral sense of the whole 
Christian community is with them; the con- 
sciences of the majority are with them; the 
Word of God is with them; the laws of his 
Providence and his grace are with them; and 
History only waits to test their firmness and 
their faith, before she records their triumph, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
BOSTON. 





OF 


Our Boston correspondent gives us a full report 
of the debates and doings at the business-meeting 
of the original and genuine American Tract Society 
which has its center in the old New England me- 
tropolis. 
For the first nine years it was known as the New 


ent title, its field of operations having already be- 
come national instead of local. Mr. William A. Hal- 
lock, then a recent graduate from the Andover 
Seminary, now the well-known senior Secretary of 
the institution in Nassau street, was at that time 
Assistant Secretary and general agent, the Rev. 
Justin Edwards of Andover being the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, and the Rev. R. S. Storrs of Brain- 
tree the Recording Secretary. Under the agency 
of Mr. Hallock the work expanded so rapidly that 
in the course of the following year the question of 
removing the offices of the Society, and the center 
of its operations to New York, was seriously con- 
sidered both here and at Boston. The result was 
that in 1825, another American Tract Society was 
instituted here; and that the original institution in 
New England consented to co-operate with the 
new Society under a not very definite “plan of 
union.” One feature in that plan of union was, 
that the entire series of tracts (177 in number) is- 
sued by the original Society, was adopted by the 
new organization, subject to such alterations as 
should be acceptable to the “ Publishing Commit- 
tee” of the one, and the “ Executive Committee” of 
the other. Anexamination of the present catalogue 
shows that the right of alteration and of substitu- 
tion has been freely and effectually exercised, but 
we may presume that no change of the original 
series has been made without the concurrence of 
the Committee at Boston. 








American Slavery, in its whole organic struc- | 


But while this to us is as palpable as | 


And thus it comes | 
to pass, that the minority are a wnit in their de- | 
‘Phey cannot be dis- | 


That Society was instituted in 18)4. | 


England Tract Society. In 1823 it assumed its pres- | 


late meeting at Boston, was the question whether 
some protest should be made against the recent 
action of the American Tract Society here. Some 


| diligence was used on both sides to obtain a full 


attendance of the members. At the appointed 
hour, 4 p.m. on Monday, the 24th of May, the 
meeting was opened with a large concourse, 
though many country members from various 
parts of New England had not yet arrived. Those 
whose sympathies were with the New York So- 
ciety in its new position, desired that the officers 
should be immediately elected, and the meeting 
closed. A proposal to adjourn till 3 p.m. of the 


who stand in that technical relation, which | next day was voted down, and then a motion to 


adjourn till nine the next morning was defeated 
by a diminished majority. The records of the 
last annual meeting were called for and read. At 
last a motion to proceed to the election of officers 
was declared to be before the meeting. Gar- 
diner G. Hubbard, Esq., of Boston, moved to lay 
that motion on the table, that he might offer a 
series of resolutions for the consideration of the 
Society. Mr. Hubbard’s motion, after some doubt 
and confusion, was carried by an uncounted 
and unquestioned majority, and thereupon that 
gentleman offered the series of resolutions which 
were published in our last week's issue, and 
which had been prepared and printed before- 
hand as the result of a consultation among 
“conservative members” of the Society. 

Thus the discussion was opened. Mr. Hubbard 
had the floor, and proceeded to explain his resolu- 
tiens, and to argue for them, in a well-considered 
speech, which was not concluded when he gave 
way to a motion for adjournment. 

At 9 o’clock Tuesday morning he proceeded with 
his remarks, and was heard without interruption to 
the close. After some explanations from Mr. Sec- 
retary Bliss, the Hon. George Lunt was heard as 
the champion of the opposite side, and then the 
debate proceeded under the rule that no speech 
should exceed ten minutes in length. We need 
not trace the course of the debate ; nor is it neces- 
sary to chronicle the various amendments, substi- 
tutes, and motions for postponement or adjourn- 
ment by which the discussion was diversified. 
At times the meeting was confused and even tur- 
bulent, (the venerable President not being accus- 
tomed to moderate in so large an assembly,) but it 
was characterized by good-nature on the part of 
the majority, and by a steady determination that 
both sides should be fairly heard, and that no ad- 
vantage should be given to either side in the time 
or manner of taking the vote. The decisive vote 
—that on the preamble to the resolutions—was ac- 
tually taken at the very hour most convenient to 
that “commercial interest” which was supposed 
to be largely represented in the minority. 

The action taken by the Society seems to us en- 
tirely right and wise. It reaffirms the soundly 
evangelical and conservative policy to which the 
New York Society solemnly pledged itself in 1857, 
and which was virtually repudiated at the meet- 
ing in Lafayette Place three weeks ago. It pro- 
vides for the separate collection and disbursement 
of funds as heretofore, and for the manufacture 
and publication of books without any exclusive 
dependence on the great manufactory here. But 
the formal and complete separation from the New 
York Society is postponed for another year, and in 
the meantime ts referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee. Not only does this postponement give satis- 
faction to some valued friends of the Society who 
would be grieved by an immedate separation, but 
it baffles the project (intimated by several speak- 
ers) of dividing the Society by organizing a New 
England branch of the Nassau-street institution. 
And what is of more importance, it does not give 
up the hope of re-establishing, here in New York, 
the policy to which we were all pledged in 1857. 
We trust that none of our friends in New England 
or elsewhere, will give up that hope, or deprive 
themselves of any right which they have in the 
New York Society. The American Tract Society 
at Boston will still continue to be the largest and 
most profitable customer of the American Tract 
Society in New York, buying of our neighbors at 
wholesale all those publications of theirs which 
cannot be purchased or manufactured more advan- 
tageously in Boston. 

Among the noticeable things in the debate as 
we find it reported, is the large proportion of pro- 
fessed politicans who appeared as leaders on the 
side of the minority. We are not very familiar 
with the lesser lights in the political firmament of 
Massachusetts just now ; but, unless we are great- 
lyin error, several of them were twinkling and 
glimmering at the Meionaon on Monday and Tues- 
day of last week. Had such names as Everett, 
Choate, Winthrop, and Ashmun, appeared in the 
reported debate, they would have given a dignity 
to the story, like that which the Lliad puts on when 
| the gods contend beneath the walls of Troy. But 

the politicians who figured in the Tract Society de- 
| bate—though ‘‘national” men, as the word is 

sometimes used by a violent catachresis—are little 

known as yet to national fame; and therefore it 
| may be worth the while to mention some of them. 
If our faint reminiscences do not mislead us, the 
Hon. George Lunt, whose speech was somewhat in 
the style of “a certain orator named Tertullus,” is 
better known in the sphere of politics than in con- 
nection with any department of the diversified 
work of evangelical propagandism. His celebrity 
hardly reaches to this distance, but some associa- 
tion of ideas in our minds connects him with that 
class of Boston politicians whose notions are com- 
municated to a select circle of readers through the 
Boston Courier. Perhaps that respectable journal- 
has informed its readers how long he has been a 
member of the Society, and whether his great 
interest in the promotion of vital godliness by re- 
ligious tracts is among the effects of the recent 
awakening. Caleb Stetson, Esq., of Braintree, 
who appeared to have been quite busy, is defined 
by one of the reporters as “recently candidate of 
the Democratic party for Lieutenant-Governor’— 
a piece of information for which as many of us as 
live outside of Massachusetts ought to be grateful. 
| Hon. Alfred Kittredge of Haverhill, and Charles 
| Kimball, Esq., of Ipswich, are names which we 
; cannot distinctly recall in any prominent connec- 
| tion with the evangelical movements of the day ; 
but somehow they seem a little redolent with “an 
ancient fish-like smell” of party politics. A. W. 
Stetson, Esq., of Boston, whe figured in a small 
way, seems to be a born and predestined politician 
of not the largest pattern. F. D. Stedman, Esq., 
of Boston, as we have heard, had just been dis- 
missed by Gov. Banks from some office under the 
state government,—a circumstance which may 
perhaps explain in part his exceeding bitterness. 
The prominence of such men as these in the de- 
bate, betrays the political nature and the political 
affiliation of that sort of tractarianism which they 
represented. Such men, and the desire to propi- 
tiate the favor of such men, are making the Tract 
Society subsidiary to the anti-Christian scheme 
for the canonization of slavery, and so for its per- 
manent nationalization in this country. 

It was intimated by individuals on both sides, 
that the question at issue was a question between 
the Boston merchants and business-men on one 
side and the country clergymen on the other. 
Our conviction is that among the friends of the 
Society in Boston itself, the disapprobation of 
what has been called “the New York policy” is 
hardly less predominant than among the clergy 
of the old Bay State. It is also our belief that 
though commercial relations have much to do 











The question which gave special interest to the 


with the determination of some minds in favor of 


whatever preposterous demand may be supposed to 
proceed from Southern customers, the chief influ- 
ence which has determined the policy of the Society 
here, and which has been urging the same pol- 
icy upon the Society at Boston, is not the influence 
of a commercial interest, but the influence of po- 
litical partizanship. This is the impression which 
we get both from the reported debate and from 
some other sources of information. There are 
some Bosten laymen, merchants and others, long 
knewn for their munificence and their personal 
zeal in enterprises distinctively evangelical. What 
name of theirs appears on the New York side in 
those proceedings? The names of Mr. John Tap- 
pan and Mr. William Ropes do not now appear 
for the fimst time in connection with the Tract 
Society. Where do those men stand? We might 
name other Boston merchants of the highest char- 
acter, who took no part in the debate, though 
their votes and their personal influence were on 
the right side; but the two time-honored men 
whese names appear in the proceedings, are qual- 
ified, if anybody living can be, to stand as repre- 
senting, on such a question, the sentiment of the 
merchants and capitalists connected with the ev- 
angelical churehes in Boston. 

The spirit which manifested itself in some of 
the speeches is significant in reference to the posi- 
tion of the minority, which is the position at pres- 
ent of the New York Society. In reply to Mr. 
Patton of Chicago, who having said that there are 
500 Congregational churches west of that merid- 
ian, added that the West was of more consequence 
to this Society than the South, Mr. William B. 
Reynolds of Boston, after declaring himself an 
Episcopalian, and professing that he would not 
give a snap of his fingers for Episcopalianism with- 
out Christianity, expressed his feelings thus: 
“Congregationalism made the whole trouble. He 
was sorry to say it, but he believed it to be true, 
and he further believed that they would let the 
4,000,000 slaves go down to perdition if they could 
not have theirown way with the 30,000 slave- 
holders.” Mr. Reynolds, we doubt not, is a very 
good man when he is not beside himself, but such 
a sweeping recklessness of vituperation looks too 
much like “ Episcopalianism without Christiani- 
ty.” So Mr. Stedman of Boston, with a similar 
intuition of men’s souls, said: ‘‘ The whole issue, 
he apprehended, was that certain gentlemen de- 
sired to get control of this Society, inasmuch as they 
had lost control of the New York Society. He 
believed they wanted to make it a Garrisonian So- 
ciety.” If Mr. Stedman had not been “ going it 
blind,” as politicians sometimes say, he would 
have known that he was committing the grossest 
violation of truth as weil as of courtesy. But 
there are some men whose fear of “ Garrison” is 
an all-absorbing passion. The existence of slave- 
ry, with all the impieties and untold atrocities 
which the system in this country involves, is to 
them a mere flea-bite when compared with the 
influence of “ Garrison ;” and whoever differs from 
them on that point is chargeable with “ Garrison- 
ianism.”” They can hardly sleep at night, so tor- 
mented are they with the dreadful thought of 
‘“‘ Garrison” as the embodiment of all evil, threat- 
ening not the Union only, but the universe. We 
do not say that Mr. Stedman is one of them. We 
only suggest that a charitable explanation of his 
imputation against thousands of the wisest and 
best men in New England and out of it, may be 
found if we suppose him to be afflicted with that 
delusion. ’ 

We had marked, but must omit, some other 
passages in the debate, which might serve to il- 
lustrate the spirit manifested on one side and the 
other. The earnest and right-minded views pre- 
sented by the Rev. Mr. Haskell, late of Washing- 
ton City, and the few solid and serious thoughts 
uttered by the venerable Dr. Ide of Medway, were 
enough to show whether Mr. Lunt, Mr. Reynolds, 
or Mr. Stedman, or all of them together, were 
competent to testify concerning the motives or the 
opinions of the majority. 


THE UNITY OF BELIEVERS. 





Tue present revival is often referred to as illus- 
trating the practical unity of believers in Christ. 
The most obvious example of this is seen in the 
union prayer-meetings, which originated without 
‘any formal conference or pre-arranged basis, and 
have been conducted for months without the least 
jar of sectarianism. But this unity is as strikingly 
manifested in the substantial agreement of the min- 
isters of Christ in their exhibitions of truth appro- 
priate to the present phase of religious interest. 

A few weeks since, an esteemed minister in the 
Methodist Church invited ministers of five different 
evangelical denominations—all Calvinistic—to oe- 
cupy his pulpit on five successive evenings. The 
sermons of these ministers all tallied well together, 
and were all received most favorably by the congre- 
gation. Atthe close of each sermon a prayer-meeting 
was conducted in accordance with Methodist usage. 
Now had this worthy brother drawn up a doctrinal 
statement upon the basis of which he would in- 
vite an Olid School Presbyterfan, a Reformed 
Dutchman, a Congregationalist, a New School 
Presbyterian, and a Baptist, to occupy his pulpit, 
it is not probable that he could have gained their 
signatures or their services. But he asked them 
individually to preach for him, and they severally 
accepted the invitation ; and their sermons were 
in harmony one with another, and were edifying 
to a Methodist congregation. Here was seen the 
essential unity of Christ’s ministers in the great 
fundamental truths of the Gospel. 

Another example of this is given in the volume 
of sermons lately published by Sheldon & Blake- 
man, entitled the New York Pulpit. Twenty-five 
ministers, of at least seven different denominations, 
were applied to individually by the publishers for 
sermons preached during the present revival. 
These ministers had no consultation together as to 
the style and contents of the book, nor did any one 
know beforehand what the rest would furnish. But 
the collection shows a wonderful harmony in doc- 
trinal belief and in the presentation of Gospel 
truth. This is the more remarkable as the ser- 
mons do not deal in generalities, but are chiefly 
practical applications of vital doctrines. That book 
presents a daguerreotype of the teachings of seores 
of pulpits in this city. May it not be said of the 
true disciples and ministers of Christ, that they are 
one not only in the spirit, but also in their mani- 

festation of the Gospel ? 





Our Prosreriry.—We may be permitted te say, 
in answer to repeated inquiries from various quar- 
ters, that The Independent has never before pros- 
pered as during the present year. Our cash re- 
ceipts from both old and new subscribers have 
been much larger than at any former time. Our 
receipts from advertisers have increased in still 
greater proportion, notwithstanding the advanced 
rates. The income from this single department 
has nearly doubled within a short time, and is 
now probably fifty percent. larger than that of any 
other religious paper in this city or country. But 
we congratulate ourselves chiefly om that higher 
prosperity which has added and is still adding to 
the numbers of our friends so many good men among 
the clergy and the laity of every Christian denom- 
ination throughout the land. We cannot refrain 
from an expression of our thanks to those who are 
constantly aiding us, not only by their good opin- 
ions, but by their friendly co-operation in enlarg- 
ing the sphere of this paper in its advocacy of the 


cause of Human Rights and of an unf 
Christianity. pees 





ERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
= WIPED OUT. 


Tue American Bible Society, for all practical 
purposes, departed this life at the late anniversary, 


dents and, unless something can be done to resus- 
citate it, and to lift from its lips the suffocating 
gag of the decision referred to, its existence has 
ceased to be an actual and present thing. It is 
either a mere theory, or myth, henceforth, or al- 
together a thing of the Past.—The circumstances 
attending the aforesaid decision are briefly these : 
The Rev. T. H. Stockton, D.D., of Philadephia, 


is himself a complete and vigorous Bible Society. 


He has published, at his own charges,a very beau- 
tiful edition of the New Testament; giving the 
Text of the recent Standard Edition of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, in paragraph form, and sup- 
plying to this Text such indexes as are needed 
to make its contents most apparent, just such sub- 
stantially as the American Society ought to publish, 
to fulfil its office and obey its Constitution. Dr. 
Stockton publishes this in different forms ; mak- 
ing two volumes, or four volumes, of the whole 
of the New Testament, or putting each book into 
a “traet” by itself, as the purchaser may pre- 
fer. And his edition, especially in the four-vol- 
ume form, is by far the handsomest, the most 
convenient for use, the most attractive in its 
whole style, ever published anywhere, whether 
in this country or in England. It ought to have, 
and undoubtedly will have, a very wide and use- 
ful circulation. If any of our readers desire the 
very best and most delightful edition of the New 
Testament, with the text arrnnged in paragraph 
form, for their own use or that of their children 
and households, he is the man, at 1,400 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, [or 122 Nassau street, in this 
city,] to supply it to them. 

While engaged in this good work, however, Dr. 
Stockton has had no desire to hinder, but every 
desire -to help, the American Society in its more 
wide-reaching and manifold operations. His own 
enterprise has not been undertaken for pecuniary 
profit, but in a true enthusiasm for the Word of 
God, and a desire to assist in its wider circulation. 
He therefore came on to New York at the recent 
anniversary, to propose a course of action to the 
Bible Society which would tend to invigerate and 
extend its operations. And his own words, in a 
letter to the United States Gazette of Philadelphia, 
will tell the story of the way in which he was 
summarily bluffed off, and the very life of the So- 
ciety itself, as a practical and useful institution, at 
the same time as summarily snuffed out. The 
letter bears the date of May 15th. 

“ As soon as aseemingly suitable vacancy occurred, 
I arose and addressed the President, desiring to be in- 
formed whether it was then in order to make a fur- 
ther inquiry? The reply being that a report was about 
to be read, I sat down again. Directly the President 
intimated that there was some delay of the ~ and 
that, therefore, my inquiry would be heard. Then 
followed a colloquy, substantially thus : 

“* Tafe- Director. —Although a life-member of the So- 
ciety for nearly a quarter of a century, and for several 
years a life-director also, I have never hitherto, sir, 
in any of these social meetings, gone so far as even to 
make an inquiry. Now, however, I wish to ask a 
question as to the true distinction between the Society 
itself and its Board of Managers. I wish particularly 
to learn, whether it is proper for me to present to this 
annual meeting a brief paper containing a preamble 
and resolutions relating to the general interests of the 
Society ; or necessary that such a paper shall be first 
submitted tothe Managers themselves. The constitu- 
tion declares that ‘mo alteration shall be made in this 
constitution except by the Society at an annual meet- 
ing, on the recommendation cf the Board of Managers.’ 
Now, sir, I do not propose an alteration of the consti- 
tution, but am prepared to offer, as already stated, a 

brief preamble and resolution relating to the general 
interests of the Society, if your decision, with which I 
shall be satisfied, assures me that it is in order to do so. 

“ President.—The tenth article of the constitution 
reads thus : ‘The annual meetings of the Society shall 


the Society, on the second Thursday in May, in each 
year ; when the managers shall be chosen, the accounts 
presented, and the proceedings of the foregoing year re- 
ported.’ These three things, in my judgment, consti- 
tute the only business of this meeting. 

“ Director.—Well, sir, the eighth article of the con- 
stitution declares that a ‘Board of Managers shall be 
appointed to conduct the business of the Society ;° but 
who is to prescribe its business? It is reported that 
the life members and life-directors of the Society form 
a body of thirty thousand persons; and it is to be 
supposed that the other members of the Society com- 
pose a much larger body. My inquiry, therefore, re- 
lates to the powers of the Society, in whole, as com- 
pared with the powers of the Managers alone. 

* President—The Society has committed the con- 
duct of its business to the Board of Managers. The 
Society is a republican institution. The Managers are 
its legislative body. 

‘* Director —But is there no right of instruction? 


good humor—Well, if it were a political body, a good 
deal would depend upon which side instruction should 
come from. 

“« Director—noticing a laugh, and being unwilling to 
press the matter further—Well, sir, all I wanted was 
your official decision in the case. We have that now, 
and will remember it. 


merous and various expressions around me that the 
President's decision occasioned no little surprise, and 
was met by strong dissent. 


efore me. 


neighbor. 
edopted directing the managers to meet, etc., a vigil- 
ant critic said to his friend, ‘ Why, that’s instruction.’ 
After the adjournment, in the hall, in the street, and 
at the Church of the Puritans, where the public anni- 
versary was held, I 
gentlemen of manifest intelligence and influence, some 
regretting that I gave up so soon, others inquiring for 
the purport of my resolutions, and all concluding, 


anything more than the New York Board of Managers. 

“Tf, Mr. Editor, you favor me by printing this state- 
ment, I trust that you and the public will understand 
that I do not in the least degree complain of any per- 
scnal disrespect in the case. The official gentlemen 
referred to have long held avery high place in m 
heart. So far as I have had any communication with 
them, they have always treated me with attention and 
kindness. But, the principle of the organization, as 
thus incidentally developed, certainly deserves consid- 
eration. Ifl find that the case excites interest, and 
you be willing to open your columns for the discus- 
sion, I think it will appear that topics of great impor- 
tance are in reserve. A close annual meeting leaves 
an open country and an open world. 

“In ~ next communication (as invited by the in- 
sertion of this one to proceed) I will present the pre- 
amble and resolutions alluded to, and make some ex- 
planation of their objects. 

° “Very respectfully yours, 
“T. H. Srocxton.” 

The second letter to which reference is made 
above has been published in the same journal, and 
we shall republish it, or the larger part of it, next 
week. But this one is sufficient for the present. 
It will be observed thaf the decision of the 
President was evidently intended to prevent any 
discussion from arising in the Society on the sub- 
ject of the late action of the Board of Managers, 
suppressing the Revised Edition of the Scriptures, 
and going back to the blunders and falsehoods of 
the obsolete Headings, made two hundred and fifty 
years ago. Dr. Stockton had had no connection 
or intercourse whatever with the late members of 
the Committee on Versions, and they were not 
aware of his purpose to make any proposition. 
But it was to forestall this diseussion, which had 
been dreaded and deprecated, that this decision 
was made ; which makes the American Bible Soci- 
ety to consist of Thirty-six Managers who practi- 
cally elect themselves, with a few dozens of Life- 
Directors who live near New York ; and which 
says to the members of the Society at large: “You 
rear nothing todo with ‘he business of the Socie- 
ty! Your duty is fulfilled when you have given 
the funds! The Managers are then supreme. 
You have no further responsibilities or powers !” 
Verily, the Christian people of this country will 
show themselves the most patient ass that ever 
bent between two burdens, if they ratify by their 





under a very extraordinary ruling of the Presi- | 


be held at New York or Philadelphia, at the option of 


“« President—after a little hesitancy, but with very 


“Taking my seat again, I was persuaded by nu- 


‘Why didn’t you read 
= paper ?’—said a well known reverend doctor just 

‘ According to that decision, the Society 
is mere moonshine, was the sentiment of another 
And presently, when some resolution was 


was accosted by a number of 


substantially, that according to the President's raling, | 
the great American Bible Society is, after all, little if 
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consent a decision which £0 strikes from them all 
rights but nominal ones, by a breath of th 
If the members of the Society have no; th 
to prescribe the way in which these very respect 
able Managers and Secretaries shall do the busi. 
ness of the Society, there won't be a great deal f 
| business to be done in coming years. ' 
+<- 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION :_ HONORABLE 
ACTION OF THE MANAGERS. 


© lips 
® right 


Tue Thirty-Fourth Annual Report of the Amor. 
iean Sunday School Union, just published, states 
many facts which will be highly Satisfactory tg 
the members and patrons of that institution, With 
one which is so honorable to the Managers of te 
that we cannot refrain from calling to it the special 
attention of our readers. The fact to y hich we 
particularly refer is this: that the Managers. wis) 
the assistanee of a few of their friends, jo), 
sonally assumed the whole of the loss which th, 
dulent transactions of Mr. Porter, the late 
sponding Secretary of the Union, have involved 
The amount of this loss, after deducting the val ye 
of the property given up by Mr. Porter to offset . 
part of it, was,in round numbers, Tuirty-rive 
THOUSAND DOLLARS. The payment of this large 
amount has been assumed as a personal obligation 
by the members of the Roard, so as to protect the 
funds of the Society from any loss whatever by 
the criminal misconduct of the defaulting 
tary. 

Our readers will certainly agree with us ip 
holding this action on the part of these gentlemoa 
worthy of all commendation and honor. It shows 
a degree of Christian uprightness, of self-sacrifig. 
ing fidelity to the interests of the institution ovo, 
which they have been appointed to watch, which, 
| in these days of official delinquency, petulance, 
| and rebellion, among the managers of our yolyp. 

tary Societies, it is refreshing to contemplate. |; 

the Board of the Sunday School Union erred, ag 
undoubtedly they did err, in trusting too far to thy 
integrity of a man who had been in thoir sor. 
vice for many years, and whom they supposed 
| themselves thoroughly to know, they havo at 
least nobly retrieved the error, and made the most 
| generous and unquestionable amends for it to the 
Christian Public whose funds they have solicit. 
ed, and whose benefactions they have dispensod 

It is equally important and gratifying to know, 
too, that in all the proceedings of Mr. Porter no 
money in the actual possession of the Society has 
ever been abstracted, and “not a farthing of the 
contributions to the benevolent fund of the Union 
has been lost or perverted.” The moneys fraudu- 
| lently obtained by the Secretary were none of 
| them drawn from the treasury of the Society. 
| That has always been safely kept. These moneys 
| were raised by him from outside parties, on drafts 

which he issued without authority of the Board, to 
which he gave value by dishonestly attaching to 
| them his official signature, and which he then ne- 
gotiated in the market. The error of the Board 
was, not in guarding too carelessly the moneys in 
their hands, but in allowing any one signature to 
represent the pecuniary responsibility of the Board 
If they had insisted, as they should have done, on 
having every draft countersigned by some other 
officer before it could be issued, they would have 
saved themselves from the pecuniary burden 
which they have now so manfully assumed, and 
the Christian Public from the shock which was 
given to its confidence in all Societies by the dis- 
covery of these frauds. As the most effectual pre- 
caution against any similar occurrence in future 
it has been decided hereafter to conduct the busi- 
ness of the Union on a strict cash basis ; issuing 
no promissory notes, or written obligations of any 
kind, for any liabilities hereafter incurred. 

We trust that this action on the part of the 
Managers of the Union will have its proper influ- 
ence on churches and private Christians, in call- 
ing forth ample contributions for the furtherance 
of the great work in which it is engaged. It will 
be remembered that it has lately been the first of 
our Societies to dispense with the services of all 
| collecting agents ; relying henceforth upon the un- 
solicited charities of the churches for its mainte- 
wance and enlargement, and relieving the funds 
committed to it from that large burden of ex- 
pense heretofore incurred in the collection of them 
So good an example should not pass unreeog- 
nized orunrewarded. The pastors and churches 
| owe it to themselves to see that their contributions 
| are not less but more regular and abundant, now 
that they may be sure that every dollar which 
they give goes directly to the work of building up 
Sabbath schools in destitute localities, and of sup- 
plying these with the needed libraries. If this 
experiment should fail we could only blame our- 
selves henceforth when besieged by agents, solicit- 
ing pulpits and lists of church-members. I? this 
experiment succeeds, it will usher ina day of bet- 
ter things in all similar institutions. Let every 
Christian, and every minister, determine that so far 
as in him lies, it shal/ succeed. 


With 
per- 
frau - 


‘orre- 


Secre- 
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THAT THREATENED LAW-SUIT. 





One of the richest scenes at the Tract Anniver- 
sary was the threat of the champion of the major- 
ity that he would hunt the minority through every 
Court in theland. The assurance of the orator’s 
manner in uttering this speech, was borne out by 
the weightiness of the argument by which it was 
enforced. ‘Heand his family had given the Soc'- 
ety of their money, and the Society had published 
the memoir of his most estimable grandmother; 
ergo, any attempt to “ promote vital godliness and 
sound morality” by teaching the duties of masters 
according to the New Testament, should be resist- 
ed at law as a violation of a sacred trust! Tais 
might have passed for a comic interlude to relieve 
the tragic pathos of other parts of the speech, had 
it not been taken up by the majority with rap- 
turous applause. 

The idea, however, is not original with the La- 
fayette-Place orator. In August, 1855, in a speech 
before the General Association of New York, Dr 
Bacon made the following prediction : 

“Whenever the givers shall rise and appoint a 
new Committee, it will be found that the present 
Managers will not give way, but will insist that 
the Tract House, of which so much is said, was 
built with New York money, and is owned in New 
York, and that people in the country have no rig}! 
to do anything but give their funds.” 

We ask the eandid attention of the churches t 
this threat of the majority. From the facilities 
afforded by the charities of the churches, the 
Tract Society has built itself up into a manufas- 
turing corporation, with a fixed capital of Half « 
Million of dollars. It now turns upon the donors 
to its funds, and threatens to oust them by legai 
process, if they shall insist upon the fulfillment e/ 
the solemn and unanimous decision made by the 
Society in 1857. Is it not well for the churches to 
pause before they commit any more of the treasures 
of benevolence to such hands? 

As to the suit for vested funds, we advise the 
majority to open the case upon Mr. Arthur Tep- 
pan’s original donation of Five Thousand dollan. 





* 


Stopping the Bible in the Public Sehools.—T!¢ 
* recent action of several of the — re - 
stopping the reading of the Bible in the schools 
outing math exeitement among the Order of United 
Americans, who are = a 3 who are 

ledged to upholding ible under ail circumstsa- 
See. It is wadanstoed that a general committee of 
the American Protestant Association is alse organized 
for the same purpose. 
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@OMMERGIAL AND FINANGIAL. 


Searelty of Money. 

There is a real scarcity of money in circulation, 
and consequently in the possession of all but a few, 
which is felt, and which seems to be glossed over by 
« financiers,” because money is heaped up in mar- 
ket with capitalists and in depositories of unem- 

y ds. 
— an fact of this heaping up of idle capital 
shows the dearth of it in the veins and arteries of trade 
and commerce. Money is plentiful in Wall street, 
because there is so little of it, comparatively, in cir- 
culating hands. Consumption islimited. Exchanges 
are limited. Credit is limited. Profits are limited, 
and consequently expenses are curtailed. There are 
many mercantile establishments in the city, which at 
present are not paying necessary expenses. The mass 
of copsumers find their means too limited, and eco- 
nomy of the severest kind is still the order of the times. 
Our system of taxation requires a lavish expendi- 
ture in foreign merchandise that we are at present 
unable to indulge in, and Government consequently 
finds itself in distress—in sympathy with the masses. 

But i¢ does not economize like individuals in dis- 
tress, but borrows, and is more disposed to increase 
its rate of expenditurs than to decrease it. Wars— 
little wars, are about to multiply. War in Utah, in 
Kansas, and in Parazusy, and perhaps a great war 
with England. The greatest battle of the times, how- 


ever, will be with the government. Mr. Buchanan is 
after his musket, while the people are picking their 
flints. Take care! 


New York Life Insurance Co. 

This well-known, responsible, and prosperous jeor- 
poration have taken possession of their new quarters 
over the Home Insurance Company, Nos. 112 and 114 
Broadway, near Pine street. They occupy the entire 
second floor, which is fitted up handsomely and with 
every convenience and comfort which could be de- 
sired. This whole property (formerly premises of 
Bowen, McNamee & Co.) now belongs to this Com- 
pany, and it produces au income more than sufficient 
to give them their own rent free—a good investment. 


Honey Market, 

The state of the market is without change. The 
supply continues in excess, though it seems probable 
that the highest point has been already passed of spe- 
ie and deposits in bank. The specie has run down 
$2,551,000 on last we k's average, and stands at only 
$31,500,000. To this is however to be added $1,500,- 
000, received since from California, making about thir- 
ty-three millions in Lawk. This is, ney ertheless, a de- 
eline. The more material circumstance to note is a 
Joss of $1,145,500 irom the deposits, although the 
Joans have been increased $1,000,000. There is some 
movement of specie commenced to the interior ; and 
this is likely to increase as the season advances. The 
shipment of gold to Hurope seems likely to fall off 
again, judging from the decline in foreign exehange 
and increase of Sou'hern bills. The Sub-Treasury is 
rapidly disbursing its supplies from the recent reissue 
of Treasury notes. The issue of the remaining 
$4,000,000 will be neeicd at onee. The amount of du- 
ties is very small, and there are no indications of im- 
portations being so large in the fall as to relieve the 
Government from its difficulties. The proposed loan 
of fifteen millions will not be sufficient by at least one- 
half to meet the Government expenditure up to the 
Ast January next. The Government is exceeding its 
revenue at a fearful rate. There seems no prevision 
exercised adequate to the crisis; for a Government 
orisis actually existe, caused by a heavy falling off in 
the importations much beyond all anticipation. How 
is the revenue to be made good ?—by loans altogether ? 
or by new taxes on tea and coffee, the most readily 
available of any possible taxes? The rub is coming. 

Foreign Exehange. 

The market is better supplied with commercial and 
bankers’ bills, and rates are full ¢ of one per cent. low- 
er than last week. ‘Tlie quotations range from 109} to 
1093. The German bankers ask 1093, the banks 109} 
1093, and the other exchange houses mostly 1093. 
The bulk of the businces for the Boston steamer hag 
been transacted at 1(944109§. French exchange is 


also lower—5 1332516}; Hamburg, 36}0363 per 
mare banco; Amsterdam and Frankfort 41}a41% per 
florin; and Bremen 73279} per rix-dollar. 
Discounts, 
There is very little business paper offering for dis- 
count. The brokers’ rates are 4 per cent. for prime 


phort-dated paper, and 5 per cent. for 4 to 6 months 
dates. Inferior grades are 5a7 per cent, with much 
irregularity. Several of the banks have been invest- 
ing in long-dated (six months) paper, and some have 
even taken single-named paper, a most unusual occur- 
rence, and at variance with the principles of safe and 


sound banking. Cal! and short loans have been made 
at 4 to 5 percent 
Dry Goods, 
The trade from first hands has abated considerably, 
and little is doing ; | ui jobbers are moderately busy, and 


expect that their Jun sales, if the month prove fine, 
will be better than thosein May. As small bills seemto 
be the rule this year, it is also expected that a trade of 
this kind will continve all through the eummer, and 
that the usual vacation, or almost entire cessation 
of business, will take place. Fine black 
staple silks are in steady, moderate request at full 
prices. Figured and ail dress and fancy silks are very 
searce. Prices are locking up. New ribbons are very 
scarce, and old styles are in better demand at im- 
proved prices. Woolens are not so well sustained 
in prices, and in this respect contrast strongly with 


Lot 


all silk and cotton fabrics. Domestic fabries are 
in steady demand without great activity; and sheet- 
ings, shirtings, and drills remain at previous prices. 
Summer prints are yet selling to a fair extent. The 
woolen trade shows a limited degree of activity from 
the purchases of the clothiers, who are preparing for 


their fall trade, and are manufacturing garments free- 
ly. Fancy cassimeres continue to be very active, and 
are the leading article just now, and prices of these are 
firm. Cloths, as well 2s low qualities of woolens for 
winter clothing, are all in exvess of stocks, and are 
heavy inprices. Shawls and ribbons are about the 
only goods in the dry-goods line which have paid a 
good j rofit this season. 


Imports and Exports. 





















Imports at New York for the week and since Jan. 1: 
For the week. 1856. 1857. 1858, 
Dry Goods......... ‘ - $923,619 $828,966 $553,012 
General Merchandise... 2,356,916 3,399,332 1,932,434 
Tetal for the week 33,280,535 $4,228,298 $2,454,446 
Previously reported... 78,183,379 95,523,326 47,288,218 

Binesd Jam. 1... 202500002 $51,463,914 $99,151,624 $49,772,664 


We annex a comparative statement of the exports 
(exclusive of specie) from New York to foreign ports 
for the week and since Jan. 1 


1856. 1857. 1858, 
Total for the week..........31,196,759 $1,102,735 $1,280,848 
Previously reported.. 25,913,222 27,460,080 22,185,331 





— ——=. 


Since Jan. 1......... $-7,109,951 $28,562,815 $23,416,179 


The New Usury Law of Pennsylvania. 
The Governor has at Jength signed the bill passed at 
the late session of the Legislature, removing the 
penalty previously attaching to all rates of interest 
higher than six per cent. Borrowers and lenders in 
Penney lvania, and we w ish we could say the same for 
the laggard State of New York, may now pay or con- 
tract to pay any rate of interest they please. The 
only enactments are that not more than six per cent. 
per annum can be enforced in law; and that suite may 
be commenced for recovery of any excess of interest 
over six per cent., within six months from the date of 
the transaction. 
Stocks, 
The market has of late declined considerably as re- 
Bpects all non-dividend paying stocks. Speculation 
for a rise is altogether at an end, and there are more 
pellers than buyers. There isno demand for invest- 
ment. What benefit an easy money market could 
give the stock market, has been long ago afforded ; and 
prices rose as far as confidence extended. Confidenee, 
however, has not increased of late. Intrinsic values 
show no improvement. Railroad receipts are atill 
generally below those of last year, and the economy 
of expenses is of doubtfal character if it is at the cost 


and tear of railroads entails a constant ex- 
pense for repairs; and letting these go by 
for a few years, is 4 ruinous saving. 
State stocks are remarkably low. Why do Missouri 
State sixes sell at 83}, and such a superabundance of | 
money as exists at present, and such a demand for | 
good investments! Tennessees, Virginias, North Car- 
olinas, are all below par ; though six per cent. stocks 
would seem a desideratum just now even at par. The 
State of Ohio has just raised a loan for $500,000 in a 
six per cent. stock, at only 100}¢100%. The increas- 
ing financial minus of Government, and the talk about 
war with England, have each their weight in depress- 
ing stock values. 

Foreign Markets. 
The advices from London shew a falling off in the 
amount of bullion in the Bank of England, to the ex- 
tent of a million sterling for the last two weeks of ad- 
vice. The supply of money in the market is, however, 
in excess of the demand, and rates were only 2a2¢ per 
cent., though the Bank of England charges 3. There 
is an outgoing of specie from England to France and 
Germany, which is greater than the immediate receipts 
from Australia. Specie is accumulating in the Bank 
of France. Breadstuffs are abundant at low prices in 
England, while cotton is steady at prices to insure 
shipments from this country. 

New Discovery, 

We are glad to have to chronicle the discovery of 
a chemical process by which the photographing of 
bank bills, checks, bonds, and certificates can be pre- 
vented successfully. The discovery was made by the 
chemists employed by the Montreal City Bank, who 
have since taken out patents, not only in Canada, but 
in the States. The discovery is of a calcined green 
chromate of zinc, which produces a green tint, and this 
being mixed with the black carbon ink, produces an 
impression which is unalterable. Every possible 
chemical test has been applied to the erasing of the 
impression, but not one has been successful, the 
black impression and the paper itself being de- 
stroyed where the green tint is. Professor Henry 
of the Smithsonian Institute, B. Silliman, Jr., 
Dr. Torrey, and other scientific men, have all tes- 
tified to the perfect security afforded by the “ patent 
green tint and black carbon ink.” The newest bank 
bills, the new issues of Treasury notes, the specie cer- 
tificates employed by the banks in their Montreal ex- 
changes, are all printed in these two permanent inks. 
The American Bank Note Company now uses it, as 
it has been of late used by Rawdon, Wright, Hatch & 
Edson. Itis hardly twelve months since the patent 
was obtained, yet it is rapidly coming into exclusive 
use for bank-note and stock-certificate printing. The 
red ink which was so much in vogue a year or two is 
found no longer available, as it can be photographed 
without injuring the bill. The green tint and black 
ink cannot be photographed without doing so, in all 
cases and circumstances. 


Stout, Clews, and Mason. 


The new banking-house of Messrs. Stout, Clews & 
Mason has been formed under that firm to do a regular 
banking business, buying and selling business paper, 
making advances on securities, collecting dividends, 
interest, and moneys of account, and negotiating loans 
and mortgages. The firm is composed of Theodore 
Stout, formerly with Duncan, Sherman & Co. ; Henry 
Clews, for eleven years with Messrs. Wilson G. Hunt 
& Co., and H. W. Mason of Worcester. Their refer- 
ences, it will be seen, are of the highest character. 
They transact business in Nassau street, corner of 
Pine, in the Duncan & Sherman buildings. Among 
their references are Moses Taylor of the City 
Bank, Wilson G. Hunt & Co., James Barnes, President 
of the Merchants’ Exchange Bank, Edward Haight, 
President of the Commonwealth Bank, Peter Cooper, 
and Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
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THEO. STOUT, HENRY CLEWS, | H. W. MASON 
formerly with i f 


late with | tC) 
Duncan, Sherman & Co, | Wilson G. Hunt & Co. | Worcester, Mass. 


Stout, Clews & Mason, 


Ofice DUNCAN, SHERMAN 4 C0O.'S BUILDING, 
Cor. Nassau and Pine Streets, N. Y. 
STOCKS, BONDS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
EXCHANGE, 
Bought and Sold on Commission. 
Special attention given to the negotiation of 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, LOANS, ETC. 


We hayé reliable and prompt correspondents in 
every part of the Union and the British Provinces, 
and are prepared to make collections at the lowest 
rates. 
Coupons, Dividends, and Interest collected, and pro- 
ceeds remitted without delay. 
REFERENCES 

Duncan, Sherman & Co 
Wilson G. Hunt & Co. 
Moses Taylor & Co. 
James Barnes, Pres’t of the Merchants’ Exohange 
Bank. 
Edward Haight, Prea’t of the Bank of the Common- 
wealth. 
J. J. Phelps & Bliss. 
Peter Cooper. 

BOSTON. 
Wm. Thomas, Pres’t of the Webster Bank. 
Benj. E. Bates, Pres’t of the Bank of Commerce. 
Nourse, Mason & Co. 496-499 

S HERMAN & 


— en? CO., 
BANKERS, 


CORNER PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 
[S8UE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, 
for travelers, available in all the principal cities of the world. 
Also, 





MERCANTILE CREDITS, 
For use in EUROPE, CHINA, etc. 


Removal to 151 Bowery. 
THE 
Stuyvesant insurance Co. 
Have removed their Office to 


NO. 151 BOWERY, 


south-east corner of Broome street, (directly opposite their for- 
mer location,) where they respectfully solicit a continuance of 
the patronage heretofore so liberally extended to them. 


454-4964 





Capital $200,000, with a large surplus eecurely invested, All 


osses promptly adjusted. 
FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
BENJAMIN J. PENTZ, Secretary. 
New York, April, 1858. 494-506X 


Banking and Collection 


House. 
SMALLEY 4& BARTLETT 
Have REMOVED from No. 54 Wall street to their New Offices, 
No. 11 WALL STREET, 


Collect Notes and Drafts payable throughout the United States. 
Will give special attention to the purchase and sale of 


Stocks and Bonds 


at the Brokers’ Board, on commission. 
Orders by mail will reeeive prompt attention. Business Paper 
and Loans Negotiated. 
REFERENCES: 
Moses Taylor, Esq , Wn. B. Astor, Esq., 
New York. 





495-507 











American Bank-Note Com- 
pany. 


New York, May Ist, 1858. 
Forthe purpose of placing the Bank-Note Cur- 
rency of the country upon a basis of greater security, 
with the same features of stability and perpetuity that 
appertain to Banking Institutions, the undersigned, 
being all the firms now engaged in the business of 
BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING AND PRINTING in 
the United States, respectfully give notice that they 
have assoeiated themselves together under the style 
of the American Banx-Nore Company, and have been 
duly incorporated by law. 
This Company offers to the public important ad- 
vantages. F 
It combines the greatest skill and experience with 
the most perfect division of labor. 
It brings to bear all improvements in machinery. 
It offers the opportunity of selection from the whole 
material now in use. 
It gives the greatest possible security by the supe- 
rior perfection of work. 
It places the business on a permanent footing, pro- 
tecting the community against contingencies that 
might arise from the dissolution or derangement of 
any particular firm. 
The business will be continued, as heretofore, in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, Albany, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and New Orleans. 
The following are the names of the Trustees ap- 
pointed under the Act, viz. 
Freeman Rawpon, 
Tracy R. Epson, 
Cuar.es Toprin, 
Samugy H. Carpenter, 
Mosetey I. Danrortn, 
Epwarp J. Danrertu, 
J. Dorsry Bap, 
NATHANIEL JoceLyn, 
Witiiam H. Wurtine. 
Until arrangements are completed for the concen- 
tration of the business, orders may be addressed to 
the respective firms, each of which, representing this 
Company, will hereafter afford to Banking Institutions 
the aggregate advantages, regponsibilities, and safe- 
guards possessed by all the Houses composing this 
Corporation. Their prices will remain the same as 
heretofore. 
Very respectfully, 
Rawpon, Wricut, Hatcu & Epson, 

New York, Montreal, Cincinnati, and New Orleans; 
and with Isasc Cary, Fhe New England Bank-Note 
Co., Boston. 

“ Georer Martuews, Montreal 
Toppan, Carpenter & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Boston. 
Dawrortu, Perkins & Co., 
(Late Danforth, Wright & Co.,) 
New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Boston. 


Bap, Covstanp & Co., 
New York and Philadelphia. 
Jocetyn, Draper, Wetsn & Co., 
New York. 
Draper, Wetsu & Co., Philadelphia. 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
We istoop, Hay & Wuitine, 
New York and Chicago. 


Joun E. Gavir, Albany. 
495tf 





Gwynne & Day’s 


BANK NOTE REGISTER 


AND DETECTOR OF COUNTERFEITS 

Is the most reliable work of the kind in the U. 8S.—the Publishers 
being experienced Bankers, and always purchasers of bank notes 
at the ratesquoted. All banks of a doubtful solvency or manage 
ment are unmistakably marked inthe List, and no threats, or 
bribes of patronage, shall ever prevent us giving the public a fair 
warning of the real standing of such banks. There will be other 
new features in this work, and we intend to make it a valuable 
book of reference for bankers, brokers, merchants, and others. 


PRICES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


dnebpalihsk24bS0bORe 40600060 +40s KERN $2 a year. 
EE cc ccisncdeapeeraneneednsaneasiad $1 a year. 
FE ARS ES eee 50c. a year 
To Postmasters ond others who aid the circulation of the REG- 
ISTER by getting up Clubs, we offer the following inducements: 
Three copies of the Weekly one year.........-...++0 -$5 
Six copies of the Semi-Monthly, one year............ $5 
Three copies of the Monthly, one year...... a ee $1 
Half-yearly subscriptions received at one-half the foregoing 
rates. All to be paid in advance. 


Letters, with subscription Cf should be addressed to 
GWYNNE & DAY, Bankers, 
No, 12 Wall street, New York. 


Copies of the BANK NOTE REGISTER can be had of Agents 
and Rewsmen. — 

City subscribers will be supplied by carries, weekly, at twenty 
cents per month. 


ADVERTISING ITEMS. 


An Importers Sale 
Rich Mantillas, 


Comprising some of the most desirable styles of the season—im- 
ported expressly for the 


NEW YORK CITY TRADE. 


Manufactured by the 
Celebrated Parisian Artiste, 


JEAN D. E. LA MAIR. 


Ladies will do well to examine this stock before purchasing 
elsewhere. 


*vo-4tvu 











599 BROADWAY, 
Nearly opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. 
N. B.—Sale will continue but fifty days. 496X 
ICE-PITCHERS AND WATER-COOLERS. 
R. M. BURRIDGE, 232 BLEECKER STREET; 
offers at REDUCED PRICES a complete assortment of 
FRENCH PORCELAIN, 

ENGLISH AND IRON-STONE CHINA, 

DINING, TEA, AND TOILET WARE, 
PLATED TEA-SETS, URNS, CASTORS, FORKS, SPOONS, etc., 
TABLECUTLERY, BRITANNIA and JAPANNED WARE, 
496-499 








GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 
FANILY SEWING MACHINES, 
18 Summer Street, Boston. 
495 Broadway, New York. 
730 Cuestnot Srreet, PaHicape puta. 


(= These Machines are now justly admitted to be 
the best in use for Family Sewing, making 4 new, 
strong, and elastic stitch, which will nor rip, even if 
every fourth stitch be cut. 
“For our own family use, we became fully satisfied 
that Grover & Baker's machine is the best, and we ae- 
cordingly purchased it.""—American Agriculturist for 
October, 1857. 
Horace Greecry, in referring to the above from the 
Agriculturist, writes, “To all of which the Tribune 
says Amen. That the writer ofa notice of Sewing 
Machines, that we lately published, prefers Wheeler 
& Wilson's, does not make them preferable.”—Nov. 6, 
1857. 

“There is not an invention of this inventive age 
which honors American genius more than the Sewing 
Machine. No family ought to be deprived of its 
benefits. We are satisfied, from a personal examina- 
tion, that the one ealled Grover & Baker's is all that it 
claims to be, and is good enough to be safely recom- 
mended, and to meet all reasonable requirements in 
the work of a family.”—JIndependent, August 6. 





DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
TALLMAN, POWERS & MeLEAN, 


Bankers and Dealers in Exchanges 
Collections made throughout the West, and remitted for on day 
of payment at current rates of exchange. 
Refer to Carpenter & Vermilye, Anthony J. Bleecker, Son & 
Oe ee, Nachod & Kuhne, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 








BEWELL, FERRIS & CO., 
BANKERS, 20 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Dealers in Coin, Bullion, Exchange Land Warrants, Bank Notes, 
Treasury Notes, etc. Collections made on all points in Amorica 


amd Europe. 
Bills of Exchange om Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co., London, for 
sale. Investments made and Dividends collected. 485-510 


JOSEPH H. LADD, 
Financial Agent, 
Ne. 3% Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STOCKS and BONDS bought and sold at the Brokers’ Board 
on 
I 





the most favorable terms. 
DIVIDENDS collected and MONEY invested. 
AND WARRANTS Ei bet and sold, and warranted genuine. 





of deteriorating roads and rolling stocks. The wear 





Circulars sent on application by letter. tf 





BUTLER’S PATENT PORTABLE GAS WORKS. 


This apparatus is very simple and self-acting in its operation, 
and makes gas very rich in illuminating properties, making 
it the most economical and convenient light ever offered to the 


ublic. 
5! Our patented process of making the gas gives this apparatus 


decided meine over “ others now ae public. tts 
‘ ut u 
onan, Cansda,¢ or the ‘eet Indies funder, e wadideapereties 
of experienced men. 
For descriptive pamphlets, plans, and reference to numerous 
persons now useing them, apply by mail, or in poreea, to 
JOHN BUTLER, 
Nos. 112 Fulton and 15 Henry sts., Brooklyn. 
N. B.—A working machine and the gas can be seen at any time 
at the store 491-498xX 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—NO AGENTS. 
Subscribers are respectfully reminded that many 
of them are now owing for another year’s subserip 
tion. Our terms, (by mail,) are Two Dollars when 
paid in advance ; otherwise, an extra eharge is made 
to pay the expenses of collecting. Please remit the 
amount as soon as due direet to the publisher. De 
not pay to an agent, (unless at your own risk,) either 
for new or old subscriptions, as we have employed no 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ue” 


SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 
The only newspaper in the world, the editor of which 
has any knowledge of Sewing Machines, is 

I. M. SINGER & CO.’S GAZETTE. 

This elegantly illustrated journal is entirely devoted 
to Sewing Machine interests, and from it the public 
can always obtain the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion. A large edition is printed, and it is given or sent 
by mail gratis to all who apply for it. A notice of all 
new Sewing Machines and improvements in Sewing 
Machines, which have any merit, will always be found 
in the Gazette. The last number describes several 
new and very valuable machines. Among others is 


SINGER'S NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


which, in elegance of form, beauty of ornamentation, 
efficiency in performing various kinds of work, dura- 
bility and certainty of keeping in order, as well as the 
facility with which the way of operating it can be 
learned, surpasses all other Sewing Machines ever re- 
commended for family purposes. 

SINGER'S STANDARD SEWING MACHINES, 
for general manufacturing, are closely identified with 
many of the leading interests of the country. Intelli- 
gent manufacturers will use no other. [To clergy- 
men of any denomination we will sell a Sewing Ma- 
chine upon terms unprecedentedly favorable. 49 For 
full information about sizes, prices, ete., of Sewing 
Machines, and the proper way of ordering and trans- 
porting them, send for a copy of 1. M. Singer & Co.'s 
Gazette. I. M. SINGER & CO., 

493-502 458 Broadway, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Sewing-Machines, 


343 Broapway, New York, 


Received the HIGHEST PREMIUMS awarded, 1857, 
by the American Institute, New York, Maryland In- 
stitute, Baltimore, and at the Maine, Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, and Michigan State Fairs. 

Send for a Circular, containing editorial and scien- 
tific opinions, testimonials from persons of the highest 
social position, ete. 496tf 


Caution to the Publie.—Lyon’s Manifesto.— 
Whereas, counterfeiters and imitators, moved by a de- 
sire to share the profits accruing from the sale of Lyon’s 
Magnetic Powder and Pills, with the inventor of those 
articles, have got up a variety of poisonous compounds 
to represent the same ; therefore be it known, that the 
only poisonless, infallible, and immediate means ef 
destroying bedbugs, roaches, plant lice, ants, emoths, 
flies, and other insects, is Lyon’s Magnetic Powder ; 
and that the only preparation which can be depended 
upon for cleaning ocean cellars, barns, stores, ware- 
houses, ete, of rats and mice, is Lyon’s Magnetic 
Pills. The certificates to this effect are of a higher 
character than were ever before given to an inventor 
or discoverer of any article alt for domestic pur- 
poses. Lyon has received four national medals, to- 
ether with letters from Prince Albert, the King of 
*russia, the President of the United States, and the 
first scientific men in Europe and America. He in- | 
vites attention to the same at his Central Depot, 424 | 
Broadway. E. LYON & CO. 
494-510X 


Fire and Burglars. 


The Alum Patent Safe affords the most perfect security against 
the ravages of Fire and the attacks of Burglars of any Safe in the 
world, and being entirely free from dampness, can be used aga 
depository for valuable papers, plate, and jewelry, without the 
slightest fear of injury. 











DOOR LOCKS 
For Banks, Stores, and Dwelling-Houses. 
An examination of 
THE ROTARY LOCK 
now in use by thousands of our most prominent citdzens, cannot 
failto eonvince any one of its great advantages over all other 
Lecks as to security and convenience. 
VALENTINE & BUTLER, 

403tfi 337 Broadway. 


CEMENT ROOFING. 


HE UNDERSIGNED WOULD RESPECT- 
fully recommend to the notice of the citizens of New York 
and visinity, the superior merits of our 


Patent Fire and Water-Proof 


CEMENT, 


BEST ARTICLE IN USE FOR REPAIRING OLD 
LEAKY ROOFS, 





CHEAPEST PAINT FOR NEW TIN ROOFS, 
Making them Fire-Proof and Water-Tight for a numbér of Years. 


We warrant all Jobs over $100 for Fivé Years, 

® Cost over Board or SRINgie Roofs of six cents ner sauara fant : 
over Copper, Tin, Zinc, and Iron Roofs, two cents per square foot, 
and give satisfactory references of our responsibility. 

We would be happy to show at our office samples and numer- 
ous testimonials from highly respectable parties and Insurance 
Companies who have tested this Cement. 

CEMENT furnished by the barrel for the eountry, with printed 
instructions for use. 


JOSEPH DITTO & CO., 


378 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
488-500 


UNDER-GARMENTS, 


Gloves, Hosiery, 





AND 


Men's Furnishing Goods. 
UNION ADAMS 


Has removed from his former location to the spacious premises 
No. 637 BROADWAY; 

FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER ST., 

Where he is prepared to offer an extensive and superior 


VARIETY OF SPRING AND SUMMER HOSIERY, 
FOR 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 





The reputation, experience, and increased facilities 
enjoyed by this establishment, are guarantees to its 
numerous patrons that they will always find an exten- 
sive and superior variety of 


Domestic and Foreign Goods, 


At prices generally paid for much inferior qualities. 491-497X 


Hunt, Webster & Co.'s 
TIGHT-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 
LICENSED UNDER HOWE’S PATENT. 


Embracing Hick’s Recent Improvements. 


Price of Family Machine. .........200-.0s000 cecvescececcos $100 
Price of Manufacturers’ Machine. .........-...... $110 and $120 





We are ready to have a comparison instituted at any time be- 
tween our machine and that of any other make, whether used 
and adapted to Family or Manufacturing purposes. Our object 
is to sell a machine that shall give perfect satisfaction to the pur- 
chaser. Anyone having occasion to buy a Sewing Machine, is 
respectfully requested to call and examine our machine, whieh is 
of splendid workmanship. 

OFFICES. 
469 Broadway, New York, 
620 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Corner Essex and Lincoln streets, Boston. 


Eastman & Lloyd, 


COMMISSION MERGOHANTS, 
AND 
Dealers in Provisions, 


40 AND 42 BROAD STREET, NHW YORK; 


a70et 





OFFER FOR SALE: 


PORK, BEEF, BACON, LARD, SIDES, HAMS, 
SHOULDERS, ete. 
CHOICE FAMILY HAMS, 
Stagg 4 Shays, Phipps, N. W. Thomas, Gerard, and 
other Brands. 
PLAIN CURE FAMILY HAMS, SHIPPING 
HAMS, 
REFINED LARD, EXTRA QUALITY, 
Fer Shipping te Warm Climates. 488-500X 


Rigut.—Simonds of St. Louis, who made and sold 
a counterfeit of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, has been within 
limits that should catch all scoundrels. Im 
scarcely punish the heartless 





| 








COMMERCIAL PAPER and sold. 
N. B —No money loaned nothing done in Real Estate. 


agents since the let of January last. 


AND THE | 
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CIRY ULAR 


D. DEVLIN & CO., 
Clothing Warehou.%e, 


258, 259, and 260 Broadway. 


On issuing our circular for this season, we take ov- 
casion to remark that in consequence of the new state 
of things, the result of the late revulsion, we have 
made a great change in the manner and mode of our 
business, so as to meet the exigencies of the times. 
One profitable lesson we have learned by our own ex- 
periments during the panic times, and which we are now 
putting into fall practice, is, that good goods will sell, 
even in the worst of times, if only put at figures low 
enough to meet the necessities of the economical con- 
sumer. With this view we have this season greatly 
wmproved the style, make, and quality of our Clothing, 
and reduced the tariff of profits to the lowest living 
point. We feel assured we will be sustained in this 
by a great increase of trade, in every department of 
our business. Our success already has been wonder- 
ful, not only in our Wholesale, but still more so in our 
Retail and Merchant Tailoring departments. Oar plan, 
therefore, shall be faithfully carried out—namely, to 
sell at a handsome per-centage less than any house in 
the trade, whilst every garment shall be got up in our 
well-known and elegant style. In all cases the price 
and quality to be guaranteed by us, or the money 
cheerfully returned where satisfaction is not given. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., 
258, 259, and 260 Broadway, cor. Warren st. 

496-t£X 


Whitney & McDonald, 


DRAPERS AND TAILORS, 
397 BROADWAY, 


(FIRST DOOR BELOW WALKER STREET, ) 

Invite public attention to their new and beautiful assortment of 

Spring Goods, consisting of Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, and 

Coatings, of every variety and style, adapted to the best city and 

country trade, which will be made up with promptness and dis- 

=~ om at rates a3 LOW as at any other similar establishment 
e city. 


(GiPrcaLL AMD EXAMINE BEFORE PURCHASING ELSEWHERE. 


A RPE T 8! 


C 
REMOVAL OF CARPETS 
TO 


NEW STORES, 


The subscriber has removed to his new and spacious Stores, 
No. 273 Canal street, and 31 Howard street, N. Y., where he is pre- 
pared to exhibit a very fine assortment of Carpets in new patterns, 
at reduced prices, viz. 

MEDALLIONS. 


VELVET CARPETS.......... from $1 25 to 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS..... 90 to 











$1 62% per yard, 
1 1236 per yard, 








OS ae from 100to 125 per yard. 
THREE-PLY CARPETS......from 1 00 to 1 1234 per yard, 
INGRAIN Do., all Wool....... from 50 to 80 per yard. 


INGRAIN, Cotton and Wool. ..from 25 to 373$ per yard. 
OIL-CLOTHS, VENETIANS, RUGS, DRUGGETS, TABLE 
and PIANO COVERS, MATTINGS, MATS, etc, all at LOW 
PRICES, and all goods sold in the Retail Department will be sold 


for CASH. 
GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 
No. 273 CANAL STREET AND No. 31 HowAgp stRgat, 
150 feet East of Broadway, 
New York 

Aliso, Sole Agents for selling Auburn Power-Loom and Auburn 
Prison-made Three-ply, Ingrain, and Venetian Carpets. 

N. B —Church Carpets made to order. 496-504X 





$$ 


BANKING AND COLLECTION HOUSE. 


GIBBS, WATSON & GIBBS, 


(Formea.y ow No. 5 Wau Sraaat,) 
No. 106 Broadway, cor. Pine Street. 


_ 


3@ NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED THROUGH OUR 
Bankers in all parts of the United States and Canada, at the low- 
est rates. Proceeds delivered on the day of receipt. 

Past due claims of all kinds collected or secured through our 
own attorneys. Dishonored paper transferred from our bankers 
bo our attorneys on the day of protest, if desired, We receipt for, 
and give our personal attention to, all claims, 


REFERENCES. 
Mercantile Bank, 
Irving Bank. 
Hanover Bank. 


TRUNKS! 
Crouch & Fitzgerald, 


No. 556 BROADWAY, NEAR PRINCE, 


And Corner of Maiden Lame and Broadway, 


Would respectfully call the attention of the Traveling Community 
to their Large and Splendid Assortment of Superior traveling 
—— embracing every Style and Quality. 

PARTIES intending to visit Europe or the Watering-Places, 
would find it to their advantage to call and examine the Various 
fame of Malle-Poste and other Trunks made expressly for such 
ravel. 

C. & F, would also solicit the attention of the Ladies to their 
Large and Complete Assortment of Dress-Trunks, embracing @ 
variety of over Twenty Different Styles, which, for Convenience, 
Durabi ‘ity, and Beauty, cannot be surpassed ia this or any other 
city, and at prices that cannot fail to suit the purchaser. 

LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S HAT CASES, 
CARPET AND LEATHER BAGS, 
including our grand 
IMPROVED RAILROAD BAG, 

which has been acknowledged by some of the most experienced 
travelers to excel any Traveling-Bag yet used. The convenience 
for packing, the portability, lightness, and durability at once com- 
mend them to the Traveling Public. 

Trunks marked and sent to any part of the city, Brooklyn, or 
Jersey City, free of charge. 4966f 











Invina Houss, New York, August 10, 1652. 

I cheerfully recommend Parsons & Co.'s Vermin 
and Insect Exterminator, as the best article for the destruction of 
Cockroaches I have ever used. My house has been entirely 
cleared of them, without the least inconvenience. 

D. D, HOWARD 








Holloway’s Pills.—Habitual constipation predis- 
poses the systera to receive infection, vitiates the breath, and rea- 
ders the whole body impure. Mere purgatives aggravate the 
disease and impair the strength of the sufferer. This remedy, on 
the contrary, permanextly regulates the excretive function, and 
lends vigor to the frame while it purifies the animal fluids. Sold 
at the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by all 
druggists, at 25c., 63c., and $1 per box. 496 


Do you suffer after eating, or from acidity of the 
stomach, heart-burn, water-brash, wind, burning sensation, or in- 
digestion? Immediate relief can be obtained by using the Oxy- 
genated Bitters. 

















R. R. R.—Radway’s Regulators will cure, effectively and speed- 
ily, Costiveness, Indigestion, Inflammation of the 
Bowels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints, Diseases of the 
Heart, Kidneys, Female Complaints, Small-Pox, Fev- 
ers, Measles, etc. etc. Whenever the system is out of 
order, a dose of Radway’s Regulators will restore it to 
regularity. Nofemale should be without them 








R. R. R. Office, 162 Fulton street, New York. Sold by Drug- 
gists and merchants everywhere. 496H 
66 WORD FITTY SPOKEN IS LIKE 


APPLES OF GOLD SET IN PICTURES uF SILVER.” 





To all those who have read that remarkable book, 
Life Thoughts, 
BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


avy explanation of its wide-spread popularity and unparalleled 
sale will be unnecessary. It appeals directly to the heart, and ae 
person can read it without feeling strengthened, elevated, and en- 
couraged by it. 
Says the Christian Advocate, Chicago 

“Many of these fragments are gems of the first water. The 





Removal. 
THE 


HAS REMOVED FROM NO. 106 BROADWAY 
TO THE MARBLE BUILDING RECENTLY PURCHASED BY 
them, and known as 


Nos. 112 and 114 Broadway. 


Accumulated Assets.............. i chen samenced 31,500,000. 


Life Insurance effected and annuities and endowments negotia- 
ted, Medical Examiner in attendance at the office from 2 to 3 p.m. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


Piovy Frerman, Actuary 495-502 — 


Metropolitan 
FIRE INSURAN CE CO. 


Cash Capital - - - $300,000, 


WITH A LARGE SURPLUS. 
OFFICE, 


AOS Broadway, cor. Pine St., 
NEW YORK, 


THIS COMPANY CONTINUES TO INSURE BUILDINGS, 
RENTS, MERCHANDISE, and other Personal Prverty, and 
Ships in Port and their Cargoes, against loss or damage b> fire 
ALL LOSSES PROMPTLY AND EQUITABLY ADJUSTED. 





DIRECTORS, 
Jas. Lorimer Graham, Thomas Gorner, 
Ldwar irenn v7 Pt a 
oseph P. Varnum. Ward Bitano, 5r., 


Leonard Appleby, 
Frederic H. Wolcott, 
William K. Strong, 
Moses Taylor, 
James O. Sheldon, 
Daniel Parish, 
Gustavus A. Conover, 
Martin Bates, Jr., Charles Taylor, 
John C. Henderson, Charles E. Appleby. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 491-497D 


Stearns & Marvin's 
WILDER PATENT 


SALAMANDER SAFES, 


Secured by the “ La Belle” 

POWDER AND BURGLAR-PROOF LOCKS 
239 of which have been tested in accidental fires. 
Also a few SECOND-HAND SAFES for sale cheap at 


No. 40 Murray St. 


Henry V. Butler, 
Bowes R. Mclivaine, 
Charles L. Vose, 
Gilbert L. Beeckman, 
Joseph B. Varnum, Jr., 
Lorrain Freeman, 
Edward Macomber, 





495-502D 


THE EVERETT HAT 


Having established its claims upon the attention of the Trade as 
A DRESS HAT, 

the undersigned feel encouraged to make further efforts in pur- 

suance of the same line of policy as heretofore announced by them, 

and have now the pleasure of offering, for the examination of their 

friends, 


The Crittenden Hat, 


Which, leaving the line of trade already occupied by its prede- 
cessor quite undisturbed, seeks for itself another and no less im 
portant field of operations, basing its claims to notice- like the 
_ statesman whose name it bears—not so much upon startling noy- 
elty and originality of conception, as upon the 
EXCELLENCE OF ITS QUALITY, 

Whether it liein material, color, or proportion, and in being alto 
gether just what it should be for the purpose designed— 


A Summer Hat, 


With a crown sufficient to protect the head, and brim enough to 
shade the face. 


Ballard, Shute & Co., 


495-498 45 Broadway. 











NOTICES. 





[Owr terms for the insertion of “ Notices,” are as follows: 
Notices of Marriages, 25cts. 
ad Deaths, 4 lines or leas, 25cts, ; Obituaries over 4 ines 
10cts. per line. 
® Sunday Services, 4 lines or lees, B5ots,; under 19 
lines, 50ete. 
AU other notices, 200ts. per line. 
Ce Payment in all cases to be made in advance.) 
Rev. Dr. 8S. BD. Burchard will preach in_ the 


Northwest Presbyterian Church, Fiftieth street, near Eighth 
avenue, Sunday, June 6th, at 3% P.m. - 


Congregational Church, Jersey City.—Rev. 8. G. 
Willard of Willimantic, Conn., will preach for this Church next 
Sabbath, June 6th, in their Hall, corner Montgomery and Warren 
streets, at 103 a.m. and 734 p.m. The public are invited to 
attend. * 














MARRIED. 

ALISON—THYNG—May 20th, in Exeter, N. H., by Rev. N. 
Lasell, John P. Alison, Esq., of Sioux City, Iowa, to Lizzie, only 
daughter of Lyford Thyng, Esq,, of Exeter. 

BROOKS—LORING—At Chelsea, Mass., 26th inst., by Rev. A. 
P, Mason, assisted by Rey. S. F. Smith of Newton, Mr. Leman 
B Brooks of Salem, to Miss M. Cordelia, only daughter of Joshua 
Loring, Esq., of C. 





DIED. 
HUNTINGTON—At his residence in New London, Ct., on the 
morning of Friday, the 2st inst., Rev. Daniel Huntington. He 
was for over forty years a pastor in North Bridgewater, Mass. 


book abounds in figures, and the topics for illustration are usually 
babies, flowers, birds, music, and trees. Mr. Beecher is keenly 
alive to the poetry of life, and to the pencilings of the Great 
Artist.” 


New York Life Insurance Co, | 08 tte daiiy Advertiser, Newark, N. J. ; 


“Few of modern men better deserve a Boswell than Beecher. 
He is always racy and fresh, if in speaking off-hand he is some- 
times coarse. Such a collection as this best proves the honesty of 
the man ; for to an impetuous speaker, uttering the first things 
that come into his mouth, sincerity is necessary for consistency.” 

No man of our time has said more things which accord with 
| the popular Christian heart than 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


and no uninspired book in our language has more in it to arrest 
and direct the attention to the real wants of the soul, and teach 
a true appreciation of the responsibilities and obligations of ev- 
ery person professing an interest or belief in the great truths of 
Christianity. 

The Springfield Republican says : 

‘* Anything like these choice passages, exquisite illustrations, 
and sublime lessons, could not, it is perfeotly safe to say, be gath- 
ered from the extemporaneous efforts of any other lifing maa. 
They are gems, every one of them; and there is no Christian 
family 80 poor that it would not be made richer by the expendi- 
ture necessary for the purchase of the book.” 


The YY, ¥, Albion says: 
“Mr. Beecher is a man whose words are worth gathering.” 








The Puriian Reeorder of Boston adds . ‘ 

‘Ag far as we have read this book we find nothing by which to 

‘om of the compiler. Comparing this with the 

impeach thé Wiew- *--« the author better 
‘Star Papers,’ we should judge that it nas avuw + 
justice than he would have done himself.” 

LY Mimetwotives dowmu irom tne tamiliar circumstances of ef- 
ery-day life 

HENRY WARD BEECHER 


givesto bis inculcations of moral truth a directness and force 
which cannot fail to carry conviction, and by the rarest felicity 
in the use of language, he interests and delights while he ia- 
structs. 

Says the Daily Times, Troy, N. Y. 

* Our readers, who all know what Henry Ward Beecher is, will 
appreciate the character of a work made up of his choicest gems 
of rhetoric, strung with a lavish hand all over its pages. Rich in 
philosophy, acute in wit, stinging in sarcasm, genial in humor, 
philanthropic in sympathy, peculiar in phraseology, careless in 
style, yet ambitious and poctical in the highest degree, Beecher 
as an orator is to be compared to nothing else in the world save 
Peecher. The book before us is a cabinet of his richest thoughts, 
and will prove invaluable to all who value mind of a bigh order 
for itself.’ 

Frem the Daiiy Press, Chicago 

“This is a labor of love by one of Mr. Beecher’s hearers, and @ 
lady, who has earned the credit of doing justice to her subject, and 
has co‘lected in this volume a rich array of Mr. Beecher's best and 
most characteristic utterances. We have referred to the work 
before. It has enjoyed a large sale, and our booksellers exhausted 
| their former orders and have replenished their stock anew.” 

And the Nationa! Era of Washington adds 

“ There are not many living preachers from whose sermons @ 
more choice selection of beautiful, glowing, and original thoughts 
could be gathered, than those of Henry Ward Beecher. He 
abounds in rich and varied illustrations, drawn from the fi ids of 
nature and art, and struck out by a habit of nice observation of 
human character in the different phases of life. Much always 
depends, in such a book, on the person who culls and binds up 
| the fowersthat form the garland. In this case, Mr, Beecher hag 
been fortunate. It was evidently done con amore, and the copioug 
index enables the reader at once to turn to any subject mentioned, 
it will be a popular book, and, we trust, it will bear weighty and 
selemn truths to multitudes who otherwise might not oare to think 
of it.” 
| Read the following from the 

“This book will present the character of Mr. Beecher's mind in 
a much more interesting light than anything that has proceeded 
from his prolific pen. Altogether it isa volume of which any 
map might be proud, and we move a vote of thanks toall who 
were instrumental in giving these thoughts tothe world. We 
have returned to them again and again, and always with increas- 


‘Lutheran Observer” of Baltimore : 


ed interest. There are some gems of the first water among 
them, and *e¢ predict for them an immortality coequal with the 
human race.”’ 

No person in the land should be without a copy of this incom 


parable bock, 


Life Thoughts, 


which will be found to contain dg, which cannot fail to cheer 
and solace under the most ratte criedBes all who will lend 
an ear to his teachings. 





1 Vol. 12imoe .Price $1. 
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OMAN EYE BALSAM.—FOR WEAK AND IN- 
flamed Eyes —Read the following testimony : 
Brxewamron, January 7th, 1854. 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands—Gentlemen: Your Roman Eye Bal- 
sam, which I was recommended to use for my daughter's eyes, has 
acted on them likeacharm. Her eyes, which had for several 
months been very much swollen and inflamed, after a few weeks 
use of the Balsam were perfectly cured and well as ore OLEY. 
Yours truly, M. 00F it 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, | = 
street, New York. Sold also by Druggists generally. 
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ment, though it be for years, can il- 
lain who could execute such an im — the sick. The 
wicked rascal who for could thus trifle with the 
health and life of his -man—take from his lips the cup of 
hope while sinking, and substitute an utter delusion and cheat, 
would falter at no crime, and should be —_ 2 
Some of his trash is still extant in the West. 

should be wary of whom they buy.—Gazette, Utica, N. Y. 























LOOKING UPWARD. 


Wuen, as on the sky o’ercast, 

Darkly broods a threatening storm ; 
Joys are swiftly fleeting past, 

And our hearts no life perform ; 
Still though all is dark and drear, 

And each hour new troubles rise, 
Mercy dries the falling tear— 

Hope points upward to the skies. 


When the icy hand of death 
Comes to bear our loved away ; 
And we hear the parting breath 
Leave the form of helpless clay ; 
Then let not our grief o’ercome, 
Nor forget the promise given ; 
Mercy still beholds our gleom— 
Hope still points beyond—to Heaven. 


Thus when waiting on the shore 
Of that dark, tempestuous sea, 
May the beacon-star of Faith,— 
From the Mount of Calvary— 
As we launch our trembling bark, 
With its beams of mercy shine ; 
While Hope cheers our fainting souls, 
Onward to the life divine. 


May 21st. Psare Fisuer. 


THE STORM ON THE LAKE. 





In May of the year 18—, Mr. B. and those in 
his employ had a fearful adventure. He had 
spent the winter in the pine woods of the state of 
——. He and his men had drawn their logs upon 
the ice of one of the “ fifty lakes’—alias many 
lakes—of that section of the state. When the 
Lord had “ sent out his word and melted” the ice, 
and “ caused his wind to blow, and the waters to 
flow,” they floated their logs to the outlets of the 
lake. On a succeeding day they spent the morn- 
ing and forenoon “on the drive”’—gotting their 
logs started in the river. 

Dinner through in their camp, they prepared to 
Se on their way home, a distance of several miles ; 
B., the head-man and owner, to get supplies and 
new hands, and some of the others to stay, not re- 
turning to the “drive.” They were to go in their 
boat to a landing near the head of the lake, and 
then through the woods on foot. 

There was a gentle rain, but no wind. They 
went on board the boat, four men and a boy ;—a 
heavy load, including implements of labor. Not 
far away from the outlet they perceived, by clouds 
or other signs, that a strong wind was rising in 
their rear. It camo up suddenly, and traveled rap- 
idly, as it often does in that region. They looked 
that way with fearful apprehension. It was no 
trifle. 

“M.,” said B. to his most skillfal waterman, 
“do as wellas you can.” The oars were plied 
most vigorously. The beat was kept as nearly as 
possible in the right direction. But all in vain. 
They could not outrun the storm. The wind and 
‘waves were upon them. They were all thrown 
into the deep. M. and D. and the boy, the boat 
being righted, got on board again. P. went down, 
and was seen no more. B. was seen, erect in 
mid-water, with hands and eyes uplifted, motion- 
leas ! 

Again the boat was upset, and all were plunged 
inthe water. Once more they emerged, and got 
upon the up-turned bottom of the boat. The 
surging waves drove them on. The boy, seem- 
ingly more fearless than the others, endeavored to 
cheer them with the hope of safely reaching the 
shore. But it was not long before he began to 
feel a chill—his limbs became nuimb—the others 
could spare no strength to help him—he fell off to 
rise no more. 

The boat was drifted to a small island toward 


the head of the lake, on the opposite side. D. 
‘was chilled almost beyona recovery. But M. re- 


suscitated him enough to get him across the nar- 
now strait to the mainland. Then, with great ef- 
fort, he kept him in motion till they both reached 
the camp at the outlet. After some recruiting 
they succeeded in making their way the long and 
tedious miles to their homes. 

Never before was the town so much moved. 
Great were the efforts to recover the sunken 
bedies. Cannons were fired by the side of the 
lake, and on it. The bottom was scraped with 
chain-hooks. The lake was repeatedly circum- 
ambulated. Day and night the work of search 
went on. Company succeeded company in this 
work. But for long days and nights there was no 
success. Not till after four weeks did any of the 
bodies rise to the surface; and not till five weeks 
had passed were they all recovered. And then 
they were so changed that they were not seen by 
the friends. They were buried as soon as possi- 
ble by the shore of the lake. There they lay till 
the frost and snow of winter made it convenient 
to remove them to their last resting-place in the 
graveyard of R. 

There were some circumstances that rendered 
this catastrophe peculiarly sad. The time was 
the Sabbath day. They had partaken of God’s 
bounty, and gone out of their camp that morning, 
without either thanksgiving or prayer. The men 
were all professors of religion. B., the owner of 
the whole concern, had often, in years before, on 
the Sabbath and at other times, preached the Gos- 
pel to greatly interested congregations, and great 
revivals of religion, I was informed, had follow- 
ed his preaching. Butduring that winter he had 
not preached, and had but rarely attended meeting. 
The Sabbath had sometimes—if not even many 
times— been spent in getting supplies for his camp. 


Tho initials of names in the statement above are 
changed ; the rest is a narrative of facts. And 
what do they teach ? 

First—That ministers and all Christians should 
“watch and pray that they enter not into tempta- 
tion.” These men, probably, had no thought 
when they began their work of spending God’s 
holy day as they did at that time, or at any time 
before in a like way. Let all think, when they 
begin any business, what it may lead to. If they 
must meet great temptation, let them fortify them- 
selvos against it by the means that Christ has en- 
joined. 

Second—That all should seek for clear views of 
the divine teachings in the Word. Many in that 
community thought that lumbermen were released, 
im great measure, from the obligations of the law 
of the Sabbath. Neglect of worship, for men in 
their situation, was right. They would call these 
“works of necessity and mercy.” Not unlikely 
these men had views, to some extent, like those of 
others around them, though they would not go the 
Whole length. Let all seek to have “the eyes of 
their understanding enlightened.” Not the views 
of mon are our standard, but the Word of God. 
And that does not say,“ Remember the Sabbath 
se keep it holy, except those who are lumber- 


Third—That churches should consider the si 
of starving their pastors. That was as re ot 
Rev. Mr. B. His people gave him but little, and 
he was determined to do something to provide for 
his family, and therefore went into the lumbering 
business. That he did right in the outset, and es- 
pecially that he did right clear through, I do not 
assert nor intimate. But the neglect of his people 
furnished the occasion for the whole, Let them 
consider whether, in the final reckoning, the blame 
of the diggessing catastrophe will not be in part 








theirs. And let the churches of our denomination, 
as well as of that, ponder well this subject. 2 
CLeatces. 


JAMES OTIS. 





Tne patriots of our colonial history have been 
cast into the shade by the renown of those of the 
Revolution. American liberty, however, is duo 
quite as much to those men who fought for prin- 
ciples in legislative halls and courts of justice as 
to those who so nobly fought upon the tented field. 
It may be doubted whether many of our young 
and active politicians ever heard of James Otis; 
or, if they have heard his name, whether they 
know anything of his history. Mr. Otis was the 
most prominent opponent of the mother country 
in her attempt to tax the colonies. They had ex- 
isted for 150 years without any formal assessment 
of taxes. It is true, they bore most of the burdens 
of the numerous wars with the Indians and those 
last four French wars, to wit: “King William’s 
War,” from 1690 to 1697; “ Queen Anne’s War,” 
frem 1702 te 1713; “ King George’s War,” from 
1744 to 1748, and “the Old French War,” which 
wrested from France nearly all colonial posses- 
sions on this continent. This last contest lasted 
from 1756 to 1763. The taxes for the support of 
all these wars were self-imposed. The colonies 
fought in defense of their homes and for the honor 
of the mother country. But they had ever resist- 
ed any attempt to tax them directly or indirectly 
by the English Parliament. As early as 1676,a 
century before Jefferson penned the Declaration of 
Independence, the General Court of Massachusetts 
resolved, “ That the [English] acts of navigation 
are an invasion of the rights and privileges of the 
subjects of his Majesty in this colony, they not 
being represented in the Parliament.”’ The colo- 
nists, therefore, were educated with the notion 
that taxation and representation are inseparable. 
The British Ministers knew this, hence they re- 
sorted to indirect taxation by duties, customs, and 
imports. These rules of trade were rigidly en- 
forced by the royal oflicials of Boston. The bur- 
den fell first on the merchants, next on the con- 
sumers. All were roused to assert their 
rights. Mr. Otis dared to defend the mer- 
chants, and thus beard the lion in _ his 
den. More important cases soon followed. 
It had been for some time the practice of officers 
of the customs to enter warehouses, and even 
dwelling-houses, without legal papers, to search 
for contraband goods. The people became indig- 
nant, and the officials armed themselves with the 
authority of the King’s Exchequer, in the form 
of “‘ Writs of Assistance.”’ These, too, were re- 
sisted, and the offending merchants were arraigned 
before the King’s Court. James Otis was then 
“‘ Advocate-General” for the province, and was 
called upon to argue the case for the Government. 
He declined to do so, and took the part of the mer- 
chants. The cause was tried in 1761. On that 
occasion, said President Adams, “ Otis was a flame 

of fire; with a promptitude of classical allusions, 
a depth of research, a rapid summary of historical 
dates and events, a profusion of legal authorities, 
a prophetic glance of his eyes into futurity, and a 
rapid torrent of impetuous eloquence, he hurried 
away all before him. American independence 
was then and there born. The seeds of patriots 
and heroes to defend the Non sine diis animosus 
infans, to defend the vigorous youth, was then and 
there sown. Every man of an immense crowded 
audience appeared to me to go away, as I did, 
ready to take arms against Writs of Assistance.” 
This is strong language penned by one who sur- 
veyed the whole ground, and who has been styled 
by Jefferson the “ Colossus of debate” on the floor 
of the Continental Congress. But he admits that 
the birth of our independence is due to James Otis. 
He gave up a lucrative office, and became the ad- 
vocate of the oppressed from a love of justice and 


liherty. No one now ous eappreesiate the cmori- 
fices of such noble souls to gain for us the priv- 
ileges which we so «quietly enjoy. On a 
certain occasion Otis, half in earnest, half in 
jest, enumerated the sufferings he had borne 
for the common good. He belonged to a club 
that met occasionally for recreation and mutual 
improvement. A certain William Molineux was 
a member who for several evenings wearied the 
company with complaints of his own grievances 
and losses. Presently Otis exclaimed, ‘‘ Come, 
come, Will, quit this subject, and let us enjoy our- 
selves; I, also, have list of grievances; will you 
hear it?” 

The club expected some fun, and all eried out, 
“ Ay,ay! let us hear your list.” He then pro- 
ceeded: ‘I resigned the office of Advocate-Gen- 
eral, which I held from the Crown, which pro- 
duced me two hundred sterling a year. In the 
next place, I have been obliged to relinquish the 
greatest part of my business at the bar. In the 
next place, I have lost a hundred friends, men of 
the first rank, fortune, and power in the province, 
and have made a thousand enemies, among whom 
are the Government, the province, and the nation. 
Though I love pleasure, I have renounced all 
amusement for ten years; I have ruined as fine 
health and as good a constitution of body as na- 
ture ever gave to man. Once more,” said Otis, 
holding his head down before Molineux, “look 
upon this head! (where was a scar in which a 
man might bury his finger) What do you think of 
this? And what is worse, my friends think I have 
a monstrous crack in my skull.” 

Then setting up a merry laugh, all the com- 
pany joined with him, and passed the rest of the 
evening in good humor. But at this very mo- 
ment, the approaches of insanity were visible in 
his conduct. Many thought that the terrible 
sword-cut which he received in his head from a 
Government official in a violent dispute about 
colonial matters, brought on this fatal eclipse of 
his powers. For twelve years he lived in retire- 
ment, bereft of reason, yot docile, still showing 
in his occasional gleams of sanity the same bril- 
liant imagination and fervid eloquence which 
marked his active life. On the 23d day of May, 
1783, he died instantaneously, by a flash of light- 
ning, while standing in the door of Mr. Osgood’s 
house, in Andover, in the act of telling a story 
to the assembled family. 


STAR THOUGHTS. 





How radiant the evening skies, 

Broad wing of blue in heaven unfurled, 
God watching with a thousand eyes 

The welfare of a sleeping world. 


He lights the wild flower in the wood, 
And rocks the sparrow in her nest, 
He guides the angel on its road, 
That comes to guard us while we rest. 


When the bee blows his tiny horn, 
To wake the sisterhood of flowers, 
And light shall kindle up the morn, 
Love shall expand these hearts of ours. 


God rolls the sun to its decline, 
And speeds it on to realms afar, 
To let the modest glow-worm shine, 
And man behold the evening star. 
Tlion, N. Y. Gzo. W. Bunoay. 


Tus Tower or Tur Cuvacn.—The very name 
of Jesus is the tewer of the Christian chureh, 
end that by which she frights the world, not de- 
signedly, but through their misunderstanding ; for 
neither she ‘nor her Jesus is for doing them any 
hurt. However, this is that which renders her 








yet, in their eye, terrible as an grmy with banners. 
— Bunyan. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





Children’s Column. 


A SPEECH TO CHILDREN. 


By Rev. Henry Ward Beecher- 


My Dear Cattpren :—I am heartily glad to see 
you—really, not professionally glad ; but I am dis- 
appointed, notwithstanding. I promise myself, 
once a year, a peculiar pleasure; and that is the 
pleasure of seeing, I think, the most beautiful 
sight that ever is seen in Brooklyn. For I would 
rather stand on the corner of the street, and see 
the Sabbath-school children walk in procession, 
school by school, than to see the finest gallery of 
pictures that ever were painted. [I do not believe 
that it is in the power of a picture to affect me 80 
much as that does. Nor is there anything in the 
world more beautiful! You know how much I 
think of flowers. I love to have them in my 
house; I love to havo them in my study; I love 
to have them on my table when I write; I love to 
see them in the pulpit when I preach—and I seom 
lately to have had a fair chance of doing it every 
Sunday! ButI love to see children more than to 
see flowers. So we are all disappointed together ; 
you, because you did not have your march, and I 
because I did not see it. 

But let me tell you that this disappointment for 
you is just what greater disappointments are for 
men. While you are children, your disappoint- 
ments will be in little things; but they are just 
as much, I suppose, to you, as greater ones are 
to older people. If I remember my own boyhood 
aright, I think the greatest disappointments in my 
life have not beon those which I have had since I 
have grown up; I know how to bear these; but 
when I was a boy, and lost some privilege that I 
had been expecting, because the weather changed, 
I think I suffered more then as a child than I have 
ever done since. 

So you must begin to learn to make the best of 
it. Don’t always think you can have things 
just as you expected and wanted them. 
Find something in everything that though 
it disappoints you shall make itself agreeable. 
An old sea-captain, who had but one leg, and had 
lost the other, (he had another, but it was a 
wooden leg, and didn’t grow there,) used to say 
that he could tell by that one leg what other peo- 
ple’s dispositions were when they came to see him. 
When anybody came up to him and looked sad and 
sorrowful at that wooden leg, and said, “‘I am 
sorry, sir, that you lost your leg,” he knew they 
were discontented folks; but when people came 
in and said, “ Why, what a mercy it was that you 
didn’t lose both your legs!” he knew they were 
good-natured people. So his leg was a test. It is 
well always to make the best of everyihing. You 
are not very old, and have not observed much 
of the world, but you have noticed that there is a 
great difference in people. Some are always 
grumbling, and are never happy; things never 
happen as they want them; and they are not only 
unhappy themselves, but make other people un- 
happy also. Avoidsuch people! The Bible says, 
Be content with such things as ye have. Be 
content with the things that happen to you; for if 
you do not learn when you are young to make 
yourselves happy and contented, you will not be 
apt to learn when you get to be old. 

I have not been so much among you, it seems, 
but that Dr. Morrill has thought it necessary to in- 
troduce me to you. Q.aughter.) Perhaps the intro- 
duction ought to have been the other way; he 
ought to have introduced you tome. Someof you 
I know pretty well: you have chased me up and 
down the streets, and thrown snow-balls at me. 
(Laughter.) Some of you have brought me flow- 
ers. Some of you I know because you look so 
much like your parents. I think a good deal of 
them. Some of you I have seen in church. 
Though Dr. Morrill thought it necessary that we 
should be introduced, I think you know as much 
about me as most children do about their pastor ; 
and though I don’t know all of you by name, 
(some of you I do,) I think I have preached to you 
as much as most pastors preach to children. For 
I want to tell you a secret; and that is, that when 
I preach from Sunday to Sunday, I mean you as 
much as I do grown people. I don’t believe I 
preach one sermon in fifty in which, in my 
own mind, something does not pass in re- 
spect to children, and I think how children will 
take it. If you suppose that because I don’t talk 
children’s talk, (it isso long since I wasa child 
that I have forgotten that kind;) if you suppose 
that I don’t think about you, and don’t preach to 
you, you are very much mistaken; for every Sab- 
bath day I remember you. I mean you. I ex- 
pect that the greatest proportion of those that are 
before me are old enough to understand the prin- 
cipal things which are preached here on Sunday. 
If you cannot understand the arguments, at least 
you are able to understand the illustrations and 
pictures—a great many of which I put in for the 
sake of just such persons as you are. 

One thing more: I say this because I love you, 
and because I want to have you on my side in 
one respect. You know that it is very crowded 
in church on Sunday morning. It is difficult to get 
seats; and when people come in, many of them 
are apt to think that a child is nothing. Whena 
little child is in the pew, they expect the parent to 
put onits hat and let it run home. (Laughter.) 
Now I want to say that children are just as good in 
church as grown folks; and I don’t want to have 
them sent home. Every Sabbath morning—that 
is, half the day—you have a right to be in your 
own church; and I hope that neither pa nor ma 
will ever think that you hav’n’t. I don’t want 
one little boy or little girl sent home from the 
church to give a big person more room. In the 
morning, at least, this is your church, and these 
are your seats; and you must stick to them and 
not be sent home if you can help it. (Laughter.) 

Ishall think after I get home of a great many 
nice things that I might have said to you, but I 
will keep them till the next time. I have one 
word to say te those who are not childron—(it 
would be better for us all if we did not outgrow 
our childhood so soon !)—a word to parents whose 
children are present. There is in the Christian 
church a wicked want of faith in the teachings of 
Scripture, and in the teachings of God by his provi- 
dence, in respect to children. I have observed, in 
going about among Christian parents, or in having 
them come to me to speak about their children, that 
there isan expectation that their children will be 
converted when they are about twenty or twenty- 
five years old. I think that but very few Christian 
parents bring up their children with the thought 
that they may become Christians very early in 
life. I wish to avow my belief, not only that 
children may begin to be Christians at five, six, or 
seven years of age, but that the strength and glory 
of the church will never dawn in this world until 
we begin to have nursery revivals—revivals in the 
Sabbath sehool and in the family—that shall make 
our children begin right. For now our revivals 
are like ax-men going into the woods where old 
oak-trees have been growing a hundred years. It 
is hard work to clear away the ground; it is hard 
work to get the first few plants along. But if you 
go upon a prairie and take open ground, you have 
nothing to obstruct your tillage from the beginning. 
The time to sow the seed of Christianity is the 


* These remarks were made by Mr. Beecher to the 
children of his Sunday school, on the oocasion of their 
anniversary last week, and reported for The Indepen- 
dent. 
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time before the mind of the young has been pre- 
occupied. I think our children ought to be so 
brought up that from the beginning of their lives 
they should obey and love the Lord Jesus Christ. 

There are some other exercises to take place 
this afternoon ; for I understand that there are 
cakes and oranges in the other room. I shall not 
avail myself of this opportunity to say any more. 
I wish to say very cordially, very gladly, that I 
am happy to be with you to-day. I love to look 
upon your faces. Iam often affected in looking 
upon them, for many of you have been born since 
I came here. I had this thought brought home to me 
the other day. In the meeting of the Examining 
Committee a young lady was examined for admis- 
sion into the church ; and when I asked herif she 
had been baptized, she replied, “ You baptized me 
yourself, sir.” I had forgotten how many years [ 
had been living here! Eleven years! That would 
make a great deal of difference in the age of any 
young lady or lad. Many of you have been born 
within my remembrance. All of youhave grown 
out of babyhood and early childhood since I came 
here. I am growing gray already. You may not 
suspect it, but I am. When I open up my ear- 
locks Iam quite gray. I shall grow every year 
not blacker but whiterin the head. And it will 
not be long before you will be settling in life. You 
make me feel how fast life is passing away. It 
cannot be more than ten or fifteen years before you 
will all be settled down. My parish then—the 
majority of our pew-holders—probably will be 
those persons that have been born since I have 
been here. I feel therefore an interest in you that 
grows deeper and deeper every year. God bless 
you '—at home, and make you happy there; in 
the street, and make you happy there in your 
sports; in the school, and make you happy in your 
studies ;—and God bless you when you go away 
from home and your father’s house to mingle in 
the affairs of life and to take upon yourselves its 
burdens. I bid you all, God speed ! 





TO MY SISTER. 


Waxz, sister, from thy rest, 
The subtle morn is breaking ; 
And to the soul that loveth thee, 
Strange visions are awaking! 
Peace, fond one, to thy breast. 


Up, sister, o'er the lake 

Broodeth night's shadow yet, 
And the watch-eagle toward the aoa 

Bendeth his brow of jet. 

Still it is time to wake. 


Time, dearest one, for us! 
The night-tide shall retura, 
And then recede, and day again 
Along yon vault shall bura. 
With one it is not thus! 


She from thy presence turns, 

As from a font of light, 
O’erwelling there until she seemed 

Portion of its delight. 


The future, darkness hath ; 

She stands within its porch, 
And gathers quickly as the last, 
The brightness of the ebbing past, 

Flinging to thee the torch, 

Of her receding path. 


And yet it is not eo! 
Yon clouds are in mid air ; 
1 soon shall pierce their folds of night, 
And find all yearning to my sight, 
That heaven still is there ! 


Then, sister, fare thee well! 
A sacred trust is mine, 
A trust in thee, and a calm rest 
In One who is divine. 
Sweet sister, fare thee well! 
Uhrichsville, Ohio. 
———— 


E. I. 
———————__________] 


Selections. 


AMERICAN PROGRESS. 











Wuenre the Puritans put all reliance on ideas, and 
were not careful of numbers or of means, so long as 
the spiritual force and life which had built up the 
state continued unbroken, we base our confidence 
for the strergth, the prosperity, and the progress 
of our country, on the vast and increasing masses 
of population ; on the wealth that flows in on us 
in a constant abundance; on the mechanisms 
that make all commodities cheap, and all luxuries 
familiar; on the commerce that connects us with 
every nation whose realm is productive, and the 
hem ef whose borders sweeps outward to the sea. 
Religion with us, especially in the cities, instead 
of being supreme, as with them, the law of our 
growth and the life of our success, is rather an 
ornament of civilization ; a perquisite of the rich ; 
a social accomplishment; almost one of the fine 
arts ; a pleasant accompaniment to eloquence and 
to music, but utterly out of place when attempting 
to inspire, to restrain, or direct men. Its great in- 
stitutions turn pale, and are dumb, before the man- 
dates of Power! Instead of sternly 
curbing luxury, we, by every means possible, in- 
vite and assist it. Instead of discouraging a pro- 
miscuous immigration, we make the land echo 
with a polyglot of tongues, and drain every mon- 
archy to replenish our West. Instead of small states, 
and those thoroughly organized, we seek to make 
each successive one larger; to spread it to ten times, 
twenty times, forty times the size of those first form- 
ed; and then we measure its importance and great- 
ness by its square leagues of soil, its navigable riv- 
ers, the mines that are in it, and the frontier wil- 
dernesses that fringe its circumference, not by the 
might of MEN inits homes. We disregard families, 
we override towns, even, in constituting these states ; 
accepting no divisions more definite than of coun- 
ties, and basing the right of suffrage solely on the 
two conditions of age and color, without reference 
to character, or to previous training. We seek to 
expand artificially, swiftly, to a visible greatness, 
where the Puritans planned to organize, and to 
educate, and to grow up by small and gradual in- 
erements. Weaggregate men from all climes and 
tongues, and call that a nation which is only a 
casual human sand-bar, accidentally heaped togeth- 
er, from different soils, by meeting currents, while 
they sought to make a nation grow up, homogene- 
ous and compact, of shapely development, rooted 
in the soil, springing like the oak, integrating solid- 
ly each part with the rest before seeking others, 
and swelling each year with an annulus of devel- 
opment. ; - Ina word, the spiritual is 
not supreme with us; the materialis. Engineering 
is to us what interpreting the Scriptures was to the 
Fathers. Where they sent missionaries, we send 
the agents of secular trade, or stealthily let loose 
piratical filibusters. Where they intrenched the 
culture of the people behind their highest and firm- 
est muniments, we dedicate government to the 
guardianship of property, and leave all else to take 
care of itself. And in place of that all-pervading 
life, of religious conviction and personal consecra- 
tion, which the Fathers sought to secure and per- 
petuate through a careful organization, with the 
Family at its center, we trust in chariots that roll 
over the land at thirty miles to the hour, and in 
horses that make the very deep but a roadway! 
—Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, Jr. 


PrayEr.—There is much in all prayer that 
passes our understanding. It is the meeting-point 
of the seen and unseen. It is the border-kand 
between Earth and Heaven. It is the eontact and 








FAMILY FAILINGS. 


Tue habit of viewing everything in a ridiculous 
light, is one of the family failings that I would 
warn against. It too often leads to an unamiable 
desire to detect and hold up te ridicule the faults 
of others, and it almost always destroys the finer 
feelings of admiration for what is beautiful, and 
the tender and more lovable qualities of putting 
the best construction upon the actions of others. 
ete. A critical, censorious, fault-finding woman 
is a most unamiable being; and let us not conceal 
the true odiousness of such propensities in eur- 
selves, under the guise of a sense of the ludicrous. 

In many families, however, where both love 
and good temper prevail, there is what may be 
called an irksome, rather than a sinful, mode of 
carping and contradicting one another. No harm 
is meant, and no offense is taken; but what can 
be more irksome than to hear two sisters, for in- 
stance, continually setting each other right upon 
trifling points, and differing from each other in 
opinion for no apparent reason, but from a habit of 
contradietion? and such a habit does it become, 
that one may sometimes see persons who have ac- 
quired #®, contradict their own statements just 
made, the moment any one advances the same 
opinion. It is generaliy on such trifles that this 
bad habit shows itself, so that it may seem need- 
less to advert to it; but it is a family fault, and 
should be watched against, for it is an annoyance, 
though but a petty one, never to be able to open 
your lips without being harassed by such contra- 
dictions as, “O no, that happened on Tuesday, 
not Wednesday ;”’ or, if you remark that the clouds 
look threatening, to be asked with a tone of sur- 
prise, “ Do you think it looks like rain? I am 





sure there is no appearance of such a thing.” 
Narrate an incident, every small item is corrected ; 
hazard an opinion, it is wondered at or contradict- 
ed; assert a fact, it is doubted and questioned ; till 
you at length keep silence in despair.—Friends’ 
Intelligencer. 


PRAYER. 





Ir is a sad consideration, and of secret reason, 
that since prayer of all duties is certainly the 
sweetest and easiest, it having in it no difficulty 
or vexatious labor, no weariness of bones, no dim- 
ness of eyes, or hollow cheeks directly conse- 
quent to it, no natural desires of contradictory 
quality, nothing of disease, but much of comfort, 
and more of hope in it, yet we are infinitely averse 
from it, weary of its length, glad of an occasion 
to pretermit our offices ; and yet there is no visi- 
ble cause of such indisposition, nothing in the na- 
tare of the thing, nor in the circumstances neces- 
sarily appendant to the duty. Something is amiss 
in us, and it wanted a name till the Spirit of God, 
by enjoining us the duty of mortification, hath 
taught us to know that immortification of spirit is 
the cause of all our secret and spiritual indisposi- 
tions; we are so incorporated to the desires of 
sensual objects, that we feel no relish or gust of 
the spiritual. It is as if a lion should eat hay, or 
an ox venison ; thereis no proportion between the 
object and the appetite till, by mortification of our 
first desires, our wills are made spiritual, aad our 
apprehensions supernatural and clarified. For as 
a cook told Dionysius the tyrant, the black broth 
of Lacedemon will not do well at Syracuse, unless 
it betasted by a Spartan’s palate; so neither can 
the excellences of heaven be discerned but by a 
spirit disrelishing the sottish appetites of the world, 
and accustomed to diviner banquets. And this 
was mystically signified by the two altars in Solo- 
mon’s temple, in the outer court whereof beasts 
were sacrificed ; in the inner court an altar of in- 
cense—the first representing mortification, or slay- 
ing of our beastly appetites; the second, the offer- 
ing up our prayers, which are not likely to be- 
come a pleasant offertory, unless our impurities be 
removed by the atonement made by the first sacri- 
fices ; without our spirit be mortified, we neither 
can leve to pray, nor can Ged love to hear us.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 

THE LAW OF PERIODICITY IN HUMAN 
LIFE. 





Tue same Divine wisdom which combines the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces of our globe into 
the resultant force that guides its revolution, com- 
bines also the two forees of our personal being in 
cycles or periods that establish the divine order in 
human life. Our existence must certainly move 
in cycles either for good or ill, and a wise study of 
man will investigate his periods, and try to time 
and tone them wisely. The bad man, in his round 
of evil habits, illustrates the law of periodicity in 
its inversion, and the good man rejoices in its 
rightful course. A child’s first walk implies this 
great law, and a well-trained man follows it in 
his daily and weekly round of activity and rest. 
The child makes one foot take turns with the other, 
and the little creature’s alternate footsteps prove 
the benign relation between effort and repose. 
The mind of a well-trained man walks its round 
of duty and enjoyment with similar alternations. 
The more active and passive states of experience 
relieve guard with each other,—not only in the 
alternation between the day’s work and the night’s 
rest, but between different states of waking life. 
There is a constant interchange of activities and 
passivities—the function that is now active soon 
tending to be passive, and that now passive soon 
tending to be active; as when a restrained ner- 
vous sensibility relieves itself by muscular action, 
or overtasked museular activity delights in being 
refreshed by pleasant sights and sounds. 

So the day and night side of the soul answer to 
each other, as the day and night of nature, which 
utter their speech and show forth their knowledge. 
The simplest illustration of the soul’s periods is 
borrowed from the heavens, and may well be used 
to elucidate the celestial law of life. A true life 
is that in which the senses, attracted to their cen- 
tral objects in the order of moral magnitude and 
nearness, and the will, moving on its center in the 
proportion of its mass and intensity, combine their 
forces in one harmonious round. True to this 
celestial law, the being of man, like the being of 
the globe which he inhabits, has its true life by 
its orbit, and the soul, like the earth, is impressed 
from without, and expresses itself from within, as 
it moves about its central sun. God, who has 
given the impressible capacity and the expressive 
faculty, or the sensibility and the will, decrees and 
guides the resulting motion; and as in his grace 
he is present in the sensibility, and in his law 
present in the will, so in his providence, harmo- 
nizing both grace and law, he abides with the soul 
in its round of uses, and gives inspiration to its 
faithful march, his spirit guiding its periods like 
the spirit in the wheels of the prophet’s vision. 

_A wise thinker will try to study carefully the 
diurnal application of the laws of life, and en- 
deavor to form his plans of observation, medita- 
tion, labor, and recreation, so that each day shall 
turn his life upon its rightful axis, and give every 
phasis of his being its due sunshine and shade, ef- 
fort and repose. The same periodicity will be 
studied in its bearings upon the rule for the week, 
the month, the year; nay, upon the whole order- 
ing of the lifetime. A deeper study of the soul 
will show that not only in the pulse-beat, the play 
of the lungs, and the round of physical absorp- 
tions and secretions, but in the whole image of 
mental sensibilities and volitions, the law of cir- 
culation holds good ; and that those two marvel- 
ous time-keepers, memory and habit, mark cycles 
of succession quite as decided in their way as the 
cycles of the heavens which the chronometer re- 
cords. Memory notes what has taken place in the 
senses or the consciousness, and tends to produce 
it with a certain regularity, and in fact acts ac- 
cording to Herbert’s deep saying as the “ memory 
of the will.” 

Too many of us try to do our life-time what may 
be very well as an occasional task. We try to 
play on one string always, exchanging Apollo's 
lute ef many chords for Paganini’s one-stringed 
fiddle, without the master’s various skill ; and the 
instrument and the audience are worn out by the 
performance. Let life have more variety, and 
each chord of the harp will be the better for the 
play, andthe rest of its fellows. There is wisdom 
in the remark of a certain Sanctorius, that 
“ With an object without interest, we can hardly 
occupy ourselves an hour; with an interesting 
object, hardly four hours; but with matters of al- 
ternate interest, we can occupy ourselves day and 
night.” Ignorance of this law has been the ruin 
of many @ conscientious Christian, and whilst it 
has made hosts of victims of drudging monotony, 
it has driven not a few to despair by the mistaken 
idea that the same tone of devout emotion must al- 
ways be sustained, and that it is proof of depravity 
to wish to go down from the mount of vision and 
work and play in the green pastures and the busy 
haunts of men. 

The neglect of the law of periodicity has muoh 
to do with the ings of insanity, whether in 
its folly or madness. folly, or monomoria, is 
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closely connected with monoton 
or sensibility ; whilst fixed madn 
is closely connected with 
work. Flighty folly and flighty madness, or , 
ria and mania, are closely connected with ra an 
ling states of sonsibility and will, that snerid 
unity to variety. True sanity combines the : 
and leads forth the life in periods as various and = 
sequent as the movements of the spheres — 
tian Examiner. , — 
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FAMILIAR LOVE. 


We read torether, reading the same book 

Our heads bent forward in a half embrace 

So that each shade that cither spirit teok 

Was straight reflected in the other's face 

We read, not silent, nor aloud, but each 

Followed the eye that passed the page aleng 

With a low murmuring sound, that was net opeesh 
Yet with so much monotony, 
Ir its half slumbering harmony, 
You might not call it song ; 
More like a bee, that in the noon rejoices 

Than any customed mood of human ¥oices. 

Then if some wayward or disputed eonse 

Made cease awhile that music, and brought on 

A strife of gracious- worded difference, 

Too light to hurt our souls’ dear unison, 

We had experience of a blissful state, 

In which our powers of thought stood separate 

Each in its own high freedom, set apart, 

But both close folded in one loving heart ; 

So that we seemed, without conceit, to be 

Both ene and two in our identity. 


We prayed together, praying the same prayor, 
But each that prayed did seem to be alone, 

And saw the other in a golden air 

Poised far away, beneath a vacant throne, 
Beckoning the kneeler to arise and sit 

Within the glory which encompast it 

And when obeyed, the vision stood beside, 

And led the way through the upper hyalias, 
Smiling in beauty tenfold glorified, 

Which, while on earth had seemed enough divine 
The beauty of the Spirit- Bride, : 
Who guided the rapt Florentine. 

The depth of human reason must become 

As deep as is the holy human heart, 

Ere aught in writtea plirases can impart 

The might and meaning of that ecstacy 

To those low souls, who hold the mystery 

Of the unseen universe for dark and dumb. 


But we were mortal still, and when agaia 
We raised our bended knees, I do not say 
That our descending spirits felt no pain 

To meet the dimnees of an earthly day ; 
Yet not as those disheartened, and the mere 
Debased, the higher that they rose before, 
But, from the exaltation of that hour, 

Out of God's choicest treasury, bringing down 
New virtue to sustain all ill,—new power 
To braid life’s thorns into a regal crown, 
We pase'd into the outer world, to pore 
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The strength miraculous of united Love. 
—Richard Monokton Milnes 





LONGINGS. 


O Jerusatem, Jerusalem, the only place that 
can ease us of this misery! the place where the 
beloved of my soul dwelleth, the vision of peace, 
the seat of truetranquillity and repose, how faiy 
would I have the satisfaction of being in the sur 
way to thy felicity! This is all the peace | wish 
for in the world. No other happiness do | thirst 
for, as everything can testify that hath beon privy 
to my thoughts. There is never a room in my 
house but hath been filled with the noise of my 
sighs and groans after thee, O Jerusalem! Every 
tree that grows in my ground hath thy sweet name 
engraven uponit. The birds of the air, if the 
can understand, are witnesses how incessantly my 
soul pants and longs to fly unto thee, O Jerusalem! 
What charitable hand will guide me in the way 
to thy pleasures! Who will bring me into that 
strong city, the retreat of my wearied mind, th 
refuge to recruit my tired spirits, the only place o 
my security, my joy, my life itself? Wilt nof 
thou, O God, who hast led me to a knowledge o 
it; who hast filled me with these desires, and hast 
brought me into a disesteem and contempt of all 
other things ?—Bishop Patrick. 





THE STING OF DEATH. 


“ Tue sting of death is sin,” says the Apostle 
and what says the history of man, throughout al 
the realms and all the ages of heathenism? How 
was it in those days, which the long-suffering «| 
God winked at and overlooked? And how is it 
at this day, in those countries which still continu 
to weary his patience by the multitude of thei 
abominations? What was it that, in ancien 
times, demanded the fruit of the parent’s bod 
for the sin of the parent’s soul? What ws 
it that caused the children of the idola 
ters to pass through the fire of Moloch? An 
what is it, which, at this day, prostrates th 
Eastern pilgrim beneath the chariot-wheels of 
monstrous and misshapen idol? What are al 
these atrocities but visible commentaries on the 
text of the Apostle? What is there but the in- 
ward sense of wickedness, and a persuasion of the 
necessity of atonement, which can account fo 
these prodigies of voluntary saerifice and martyr 
dom? If death had no sting but that which it in 
flicts upon the body; if the sufferings of life, o1 
the agonies of dissolution, were all that mortal 
had to apprehend, why is it that fathers should 
ever consign their children to the fire, or thei 
own bodies to the extremity of torment? Through’ 
out the world there is, and ever has been, a dee 
and indelible sense of guilt, which poisons ever 
source of human enjoyment; which makes lif 
restless, and the end of life terrible. It knocks # 
the door of the peasant, and thunders at the port 
als of monarchs. It tells the cottager at his meal, 
and the sovereign at his banquet, that he if 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. | 
whispers terror even te the sage in the retiremeny 
of his chamber, and turns his boasted wisdom inl 
foolishness. And what is all the will-worship, 
and all the voluntary humiliation, and all the su 
perstitious vanity and corruption, which the worl 
has ever seen; what are they all but expedient 
to blunt the sting which can never be taken oul 
and to deaden the anguish which its point is cony 
stantly inflicting ? 
sought to hide himself in falsehood, but that hy 
may escape that fearful looking for judgmony 
which shakes his spirit to its inmost recesses 
which makes cowards of all alike ; which reduce 
to one wretched level him that tills the earth u 
the sweat of his brow, and him that is canopied 1 
grandeur and in power; aye, and him, too, that! 
endowed with might which surpasses the glory % 
the kingdoms of the earth—the might of a capa 
el1ous and comprehensive intellect ?—Le Bas. 





Comkt !— No man needs at all to go about to com! 
at life and peace and rest; let him come directly 
from sin to grace, from Satan to Jesus Christ.- 
Bunyan. 


Koreign Wliscellany. 
Lord Byron’s Deformity.—The unhappy chrae 
ter of Lord Byron may be traced somewhat to th 
secret of his terrible deformity, the extent of which 


was never suspected even by his nearest friends, and 
which is now revealed to the world for the first tim 





to the grave. 
was defeated thus appears : 

“Mr. Trelawny was not with Byron at Missolonghi 
when he died; 
dead in the house. By a strategem, he sends the 
trusty Fleteher out of the goom in whieh his 4 
master lies—that Fletcher whom the dying poet ha 
eommanded on no aceount to allow his a y to be 
uncovered after death; and, we grieve to say it, Mr. 
Trelawn , contrary to the poet's wish, uncovers his 
friend’s feet. What does he find ? 

“TI asked Fletcher to bring me a glass of water. 
On his leaving the room, to confirm or remove my 
age as to the cause of his ne a I — “ 

€ pilgrim’s feet, and was answered—the grea ; 
terete solved. Both his feet were clabbed, and ts 
legs withered to the knee—the form and features 3 
an Apollo, with the feet of a sylvan This ¥ 

ini i irit like his # 
a curse, a proud and soaring ot age 
the dell earth. It was generally thought this be a 
gait originated in some defect of the Tight foot rit 
ankle—the right foot was the most distorted, an 
had been 
set it right. His shoes were 
with the soles uncommon thick 
pared thin on the outside—the toes were 
cotton- wool, and his trowsers were very 


satyr. 


uliar—hig 
ic. the inside, 





stop, then planted his best leg w: 


Why is it that man hath evey 


by his friend, Mr. Trelawny, in his recent yolume. At 
his death, Byron exacted from his confidential servat! 
asolemn promise that no one should see his body, 
in order that the secret should descend with him 
How the dying injunction of the poet 


ut he arrives while his friend lies 


in bi by vain efforts 5 
e worse in his boyhood by oe besked 


and 
stuffed with \ 


was igh 
might have trotted along 
waxed heavier, he se 
than a few hu 
the apt» wall, a ty 
sitting on ground, ° 
j, never Moor him to get up again 
diGen anger®; i , he wa 
: ts to conceal his infirmity, 
a , his swelling veins 
om etrayed him, and he suffered 
ueh exertions.” 
na ne in the year robe 
r i liey are likely tobe n 
sof et Pp aritament than the 
since owe this innovation to 
+ always @ disposition on the 
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ee OT ement, and publie men o 
ir turn of place, here bee 
occupants ia frown 
oe pted to break thro 
itr Gladstone is not a man to be 
c we ebaracter and position in the 
w 6 mmand « hearing ; and havir 
he and understanding official tr 
ae iened with the stereotyped rej 
ion of such a question at the 
id be highly detrimental to the 
7 witan Tunes. , , 
-Qualifieation o 
- pe, ep session of Parli 
to the necessity of a prope 
Tatod Mr. Locke King b 
sion for sevaral years, encounterit 
Jistleaspess than actual — 
gonviction of a barrister for pre 
tion which he did not possess, 
of the House to the consequence 
ning this law on the statute book 
tion must have been a great blu 
ved his paper qualification as to 
reach of the law, for it is noted 
ree of members enjoying all the b 
nt whose qualifications are jus 
ugh perbaps more cleverly drawn 
ning thue afforded to them, howev 
on the House, and the Bill to abol 
ification has been read a second ¢ 
sent of the ministers. 


tir Colin Campbell a Peer,—! 
np most graciously pleased to sig 
ypbell her intention of raising him 
pritish Peerage, in consequence of 
ices. We are glad that he lives t 
or Havelock died before he kne 
applauded, and the Government h 


Idier’s Friend and Army Seri 
lety.—On Wednesda? nivht the ¢ 
eting of this Society was lh ld in 
eter Hall, Colonel! Goodwyn in th 


more 


ba a large pumber of svldic re _pres 
sted that since the outbreak of the 
iety had sent out two Seripture- 


the Society, who, unless more fun 


buld not continue their work for 


The Society employed age 
Seripture-reg 


Jmouth, Gosport, Hampton Court 
roue other places 


The Convict Engilsh Alderman, 
wvicted of forgery, has chosen as f 
whieh he is to apply bimself duri 
ot, * Knitting cotton night eaps.’ 


Viscount Canning.—The Globe ass 
ation of Viscount Canning has be 
d by the Government, tn order tl 
wneellor of the Exch« quer might 

more congenial regions of the 
cor 


nglish Fillbusters.—A letter fi 
s: “Accounts from Batavia of 
_ state that some English filibu 
ven out of Sumatra, established t 
od of Bankalis, fortified a village, 
) flay, and levied contributions on 
nfor the support of their Malay 
rs. A Dutch war-steamer was a 
m, when the Governor of the fort, 
med Carnie, declared himself unde 
be British flag. The adventurers 
place, hostile preparations we 

ures were also taken for the de 
m the troops landed, however, 
e abandoned.” 


vangelical Narrowness,—lslrn 
atrourly overgrown, so that it 5 
churches for its teeming populat 
pn under the exclusive control of 
few months ago, a lafman offered 
yanew chureb by bimeelf, if the 
pw it: but leave was refused, bed 
rted layman was a “ Puseyite.” 
y arisen between two clergymen, 
rch party. One—a popular ma 
mpton—offers to build and maiz 
reh for the better accommodati 
the incumbent, the Kev. Mr. E 
it.—Church Journal 


Biind Clergyman Reading Se 
yer-Book.—The Mercers 
ing recently elected the Kev J 
tie Chaplain to the Lady Oliv 
mpton Park, to the evening | 
hes of All Sainte and St. Mary’ 
gentleman read himself in on 
b ult., in the presence of a ve ry 
on. The novelty of the circums 
gyman being blind—attracted a q 
of the inhabitants who were n 
nding evening services. The pr 
the Thirty-nine Articles, were 
ted in relief, or embossed chay 
and aceuracy with which the t 
rded no bad illustration of the 7 
important discovery. The dev 
ice was read with great fervor a 
e rev. gentleman's face being 
le he was decipbering with his 
s embodied in our eublime Litu 


nnexing England to the Fr 
Je Girardin has had several int 
neh Emperor of Jate ; and as a p 
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cent might be made in England, 
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it has been supposed that these i 
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th has left Alperia as a legacy 
—even the short-lived republic 
pation of Rome by our victorious 
conquest of England be the o 
be which shall render your M 
¢ glorious than that of Napole 
it would so nobly avenge - 
ublie Feeling against the 4 
ly successful demonstration agaig 
Was recently held in Birminghan 
the leading reformers of that 
tamong the speakers was the 
1e8, who uttered a solemn prote 
‘abee of the iniquitous trad 
he Eton Beys.—A letter in the 
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he Emperor of Russia Nant! 
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